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BOT 

splits 

ICL, 

Tiicham 

By the CUJ 

MISSION - Tribal leaders have jumped 
headlong into a battle of wills - a bunch 
of "hard headed" cowboys determined 
to take control of a cattle herd from six 
elected members of a Conservation Dis- 
trict organized initially as an autonomous 
subdivision of the Confederated Tribes of 
the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 

According to a resolution adopted Jan. 
31, Indian Country Livestock has now 
successfully operated for three years 
and needs to be more independent from 
Tribal government. 

ICL was operating under the auspices 
of Tiicham Conservation District until 
disputes came up last spring over sweat 

See Board splits. Page 6 



A smooch to fight cancer 


David Stich, a Cay use Technologies employee, was one of the people who kissed a pig as part 
of the fundraiser basketball event Bouncin’ for Cancer, held in January. For more information 
on the event, go to page 20. 


Nixyaawii shouldn’t expect rubber stamp 

Charter school principal will take 6-8 plan to Pendleton School Board Feb. 8 


By the CUJ 

PENDLETON - Expect the Pendleton 
District 16R School Board to have a batch 
of questions Feb. 8 for Nixyaawii Commu- 
nity School Principal Tim Sprenger when 
he presents plans to add sixth, seventh and 
eighth graders to the charter school on the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation. 


Nixyaawii school proponents have 
been excited by the proposed addition of 
middle school students, but District 16R 
Superintendent Jon Peterson said there 
are many issues still to be ironed out. 

Suffice to say Nixyaawii shouldn't 
expect a rubber stamp approval. 

The Nixyaawii charter contract with 
16R, renewed for the first time in 2009, 


specifies a long term goal of eventually 
having a kindergarten through 12 th grade 
school, but as currently written the con- 
tract is limited to grades 9-12. Any change 
to the charter would require an amend- 
ment to the contract, which would take 
action by the Pendleton School Board. 

At the Nixyaawii School Board meet- 
ing Jan. 31, Sprenger said the language 


in the charter is a "little vague, it's not 
set in stone," but he thinks any questions 
from the Pendleton School Board can be 
answered. 

Peterson said he would anticipate that 
the School Board will have questions 
about Nixyaawii's overall plan, par- 

See Nixyaawii charter. Page 26 
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Ava Zamudio was all smiles 
while helping out at the 
concession stand at the Iron 6 
basketball tournament held in 
January. For photos from the 
tournament, see page 37. 
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CUJ News 



A new policy adopted Jan. 

31 by the Confederated 
Tribes’ Board of Trustees will 
help control feral horses on 
the Umatilla Reservation. 

The damage caused by 
feral horses has been 
documented in the policy. In 
addition to overgrazing, feral 
horses have ruined riparian 
and wet meadow areas and 
have consumed crops. 


Tribes adopt feral horse policy 



Tribal members, and then the general public, will have the chance to buy horses. Those that aren’t 
purchased could be adopted. After those options are exercised the horses would remain under the 
control of the CTUIR with surplus horses transported to regional livestock sales for public auction. 


By the CUJ 

MISSION - A feral horse policy adopt- 
ed by the Confederated Tribes' Board of 
Trustees Jan. 31 will give Tribal members 
the first option to buy or adopt unclaimed 
horses roaming the hillsides and range 
units along the Umatilla River about 15 
miles east of Mission. 

Under the policy, the unclaimed 
horses are considered livestock and as 
such will count toward the number of 
animals allowed to graze on two federal 
units. As a result, the number of horses 
and cattle on those units must be reduced, 
said Gordy Schumacher, manager of the 
Range, Ag and Forestry Program with the 
Tribes' Department of Natural Resources. 

The policy, which was presented to 
General Council and the Fish & Wildlife 
Commission, calls for removing horses 
on the north side of the Umatilla River 
and reducing permitted livestock graz- 
ing on lands on the south side of the 
Umatilla River. 

"We want people to know we're not 
out to completely eliminate horses on the 
Reservation, we're just trying to manage 
the horse resource consistent with other 
natural resources," Schumacher said. 

Under the policy. Tribal members, 
and then the general public, would have 
the chance to buy horses at a local auc- 
tion. Those that aren't purchased could 
be adopted. If neither of those scenarios 
works, the horses would remain under 
the control of the CTUIR with surplus 
horses transported to regional livestock 
sales for public auction. 

Development of the policy began in 


early 2010 when it became apparent that 
there was not enough forage to sustain 
feral horses, cattle and wildlife on range 
units 3 and 6 on the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation. 

In the policy adopted by the BOT, 
it was noted that "feral horses and 
unwanted horses are being dumped in 
Indian Country due to market conditions 
and are now destroying crops, rangeland 
and plant communities that sustain tradi- 
tional foods, provide forage for wildlife 
and livestock, and prevent erosion." 


The policy compels the Department of 
Natural Resources, Wildlife, Range and 
Cultural Resources Protection Programs 
to develop the policy, which "attempts 
to address and balance concerns and im- 
pacts associated with feral horses on the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation range and 
forest lands, including balancing the cul- 
tural significance of feral horses against 
the heavy overgrazing, trampling, and 
infrastructure damage caused by feral 
horse populations." 

It is estimated that the current CTUIR 


‘We want people 
to know we’re not 
out to completely 
eliminate horses on 
the Reservation, we’re 
just trying to manage 
the horse resource 
consistent with other 
natural resources.’ 


population, around 350, will double in 
the next five years and quadruple to more 
than 1,200 horses within 10 years. 

The damage caused by feral horses 
has been documented in the policy. In 
addition to overgrazing, feral horses have 
ruined riparian and wet meadow areas 
and have consumed crops. Schumacher 
said a farmer who grows wheat at the 
top of Thornhollow Grade is debating 
whether or not to harvest because a herd 
of around 90 horses has consumed so 
much of the crop. 

Schumacher said it is important that 
there is a distinction drawn between feral 
and wild horses. 

According to background in the policy, 
"Today's feral horses on the UIR have 
little resemblance of the Cay use breed. 
Most horses on the UIR demonstrate 

See Feral horses. Page 28 
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water quality hearing 


State sets 

By the CUJ 

PENDLETON - The Confederated 
Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reserva- 
tion, the tribe that four years ago in- 
stigated an increase in the state's "fish 
consumption rate," is expected to have a 
strong presence Feb. 8 when state officials 
hold the sixth of seven public hearings 
to gather citizen input on proposed 
rules that would provide greater health 
protection to people who eat fish caught 
in Oregon waters. 

The Umatilla Tribes asked the Oregon 
Department of Environmental Quality 
(DEQ) to use a higher fish consumption 
rate after a pair of studies showed that 
Native Americans eat more fish than 


average citizens, and that fish in Oregon 
waterways contain pollutants that can 
cause cancer and other health problems. 

Because the fish consumption rate 
influences water quality standards, a 
higher rate may result in tougher restric- 
tions on industry and municipalities that 
are allowed to discharge toxic pollutants 
into the state's waterways. 

Following more than four years of 
informational meetings and public hear- 
ings, DEQ has proposed rulemaking 
revisions, which eventually must be ap- 
proved by the U.S. Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, that would raise Oregon's 
fish consumption rate by about 10 times 
its current rate. 

The state's revised rules would affect 


cities and industrial facilities, as well as 
forestry, agricultural, construction and 
other activities that release toxic pollut- 
ants, including some pesticides. 

"These proposed revisions are neces- 
sary to protect human health," said DEQ 
Director Dick Pederson in a news release. 
"Toxic pollutants can accumulate in 
fish that people may eat. Some of these 
substances may lead to cancer, hinder hu- 
man development and cause other health 
problems. These pollutants can also affect 
the quality of water that communities 
rely on for drinking water. Reducing the 
level of these toxics in our water makes 
for healthier, more livable communities 

See Water quality. Page 14 


DEQ meeting Feb. 8 

The public hearing is set for 2 p.m. 
Tuesday, Feb. 8, in the Cascade Room at 
St. Anthony Hospital on Southeast Court 
Avenue. 

The public may comment on the pro- 
posed rule changes and toxic pollutant 
levels, a proposed statement of need and 
fiscal impact, a land-use evaluation state- 
ment and a document about the proposed 
rules’ relationship to federal requirements. 

All comments on the proposed rulemak- 
ing must be submitted to the agency by 5 
p.m. Wednesday, Feb. 23. Comments may 
be emailed, mailed or faxed to DEQ. Send 
e-mail comments to ToxicsRuleMaking@ 
deq. state. or.us, mail comments to Andrea 
Matzke, Oregon DEQ, Water Quality 
Commission, 811 SW Sixth Ave., Portland, 
OR 97204, or fax comments to Matzke at 
503-229-6037. 



Congressman Greg Walden answered questions in a live broadcast from KCUW, the low-power FM 
station on the Umatilla Indian Reservation. See Walden, Page 11 


Walden visits KCUW 
on swing through 


Eastern Oregon 


MISSION - Congressman Greg Walden visited Eastern Oregon Jan. 22 
with stops at Cay use Technologies and KCUW Radio on the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation. 

Walden, the new chairman of the House Subcommittee on Communications 
and Technology, toured the telecommunications infrastructure and met with 
leaders in the industry in eastern Oregon in Boardman, Hermiston and on 
the Umatilla Indian Reservation. He was accompanied by his new aide, Ray 
Baum, who is the former head of the Oregon Public Utilities Commission and 
is widely recognized as an expert in telecommunications and energy issues. 

Walden, a former radio station owner in Hood River, was interviewed for 
about 15 minutes by KCUW's Tara Burnside. He answered questions about 
low-power radio stations, funding for public radio, and other telecommunica- 
tions issues. 

At KCUW, Walden met with station volunteers Cindy Half mo on, Marlene 
Stevenson, Michael Jackson and Annie Smith. 

Walden also toured Cay use Technologies, the telecommunications company 


Cobell settlement could mean cash 


By the CUJ 

MISSION - A community forum is 
scheduled for 4 p.m. Feb. 8 at the Nixy- 
aawii Governance Center for Tribal mem- 
bers to learn more about the $3.4 billion 
Cobell settlement, which could mean 
cash benefits for CTUIR members who 
had open Individual Indian Accounts 
between 1985 and 2009. 

President Obama in December signed 
the Claims Resolution Act of 2010 that 
includes about $1.5 billion available to 
distribute to approximately 500,000 af- 
fected class members, which means indi- 
vidual Indians could receive on average 
about $1,800. 

The Cobell settlement also includes 
$1.9 billion for the Department of the 
Interior to buy small interests in trust or 
restricted lands from individual Indians 
willing to sell their fractionalized land for 


return to tribal use. 

The litigation was known as the Cobell 
lawsuit because it was pushed for more 
than 14 years by Eloise Cobell of the 
Blackfeet Tribe near Browning, Mont. 
The settlement resolves the long-standing 
and highly contentious class action law- 
suit regarding the U.S. government's 
mismanagement of Individual Indian 
Accounts, as well as other trust assets, 
including royalties owed to individual 
Indians for gas, oil, grazing and other 
leases of non- tribal Indian lands. 

Information will be available for Tribal 
members at the Feb. 8 meeting. Addition- 
ally, information is available on Page 31 
in this CUJ. Individual Indians unsure if 
they are included in the settlement can go 
to www.indiantrust.com or call toll free 
800-961-6109 for more information about 
the lawsuit and the settlement, including 
rights, obligations and claim forms. 


Class members who receive a formal 
notice in the mail about the settlement 
and who are currently receiving IIM 
account statements do not have to do 
anything to receive payment. Individuals 
who believe they should be part of the 
settlement but do not receive a notice in 
the mail or are not receiving IIM account 
statements need to fill out a claim form 
as soon as possible, available through the 
website listed above or the toll-free phone 
number listed above. 

By the Numbers 

• $1.5 billion available to be distrib- 
uted to an estimated 500,000 affected 
class members. 

• A majority of class members are 
currently estimated to receive payments 
totaling about $1,800, with some class 
members receiving much more depend- 
ing on the level of activity in their IIM 
accounts. 


• $1.9 billion will be used by the 
Department of the Interior to buy small 
interests in trust or restricted lands from 
individual Indians willing to sell their 
fractionalized land for return to tribal use. 

• Up to / $60 million of the $1.9 billion 
will be made available to provide higher 
education scholarships for American 
Indian and Alaska Native youth. 

Two classes eligible to receive money 
from the settlement 

• The Historical Accounting Class: 
Individual Indians who had at least one 
cash transaction in an open IIM account 
between Oct. 25, 1994 and Sept. 30, 2009. 

• The Trust Administration class: Indi- 
vidual Indians who owned trust land as 
of Sept. 30, 2009 or who an IIM account 
at any point in time between 1985 and 
Sept. 30, 2009. 

• Estates of deceased class members 
may also be eligible to receive money. 
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CUJ Opinion 


Feral horse policy will protect resources 


More than 10,000 feral horses are running roughshod over 
the Yakama Nation, destroying range and habitat for big game 
animals and small mammals as well, and causing perhaps ir- 
reparable damage to fish and wildlife habitat along streams. 

The Umatilla Reservation's 400 feral horses seem piddly 
by comparison. 

But don't be fooled, especially if you're thinking seven 
generations. 

It is estimated that the population here will double in the 
next five years and quadruple to more than 1,200 horses within 
10 years. Pick up a calculator and figure out why it was a 
prudent move to adopt the feral horse policy. 

The policy codifies a management plan that will allow 
horses to be managed to share the land with others, includ- 
ing big game and cattle. Since feral horses will be considered 
livestock, the number of cattle will have to be reduced to meet 
federal regulations on grazing units. 

The policy calls for removing horses on the north side of 
the Umatilla River and reducing permitted livestock grazing 
on lands on the south side of the river. 

Development of the policy began in early 2010 when it 
became apparent that there was not enough forage to sustain 


feral horses, cattle and wildlife on range units 3 and 6 on the 
Reservation. The proposed policy ran the gauntlet of com- 
mittees and hearings. 

At the meetings, there were always a few people who 
expressed an emotional connection to the feral horses, what 
they called wild horses. However, for the most part these are 
abandoned horses and poor inbred stock. There are no Seattle 
Slews or Secretariats grazing in the cheat grass. 

According to background in the policy, "Today's feral 
horses on the UIR have little resemblance of the Cayuse 
breed. Most horses on the UIR demonstrate characteristics 
of ranch horses bred by locals and turned out. Some horses 
escaped adjacent pastures and become established on UIR 
rangelands. Many of the colors bred into the Cayuse horses 
have been replaced by sorrel, black and dun colors and the 
horses are taller than the Cayuse breed. Regardless, the 
horses inhabiting UIR range and forest lands genetically do 
not represent the historic horses." 

Anyone who wants one of the horses can have one. 

Tribal members will get first pick to buy or adopt one of 
the horses that will now be rounded up as a way to manage 
herds with other animals and habitat in mind. 


9th annual State of Indian Nations Address 


Excerpts from remarks by Jefferson Keel, President, National 
Congress of American Indians , Thursday , January 27, 2011 

After an exceptional year of bipartisan achievements to 
strengthen Indian Country, I am pleased to report that the 
state of Indian nations is strong, and driven by a new mo- 
mentum. 

Previous eras were defined by what the federal govern- 
ment chose to do: the Indian removal period when tribes 
were forcibly removed to reservations, the allotment era, 
the reorganization and termination of tribes, even the recent 
promise of the self-determination era. 

But this new era is defined by what we, as Indian nations, 
choose to do for ourselves. I am honored to be joined this 
morning by many Indian leaders who have worked hard to 
prepare our nations for this moment. We are poised to be full 
partners in the American economy, and in America itself. 

Why is this new era possible only now, instead of before? 
Recent years have brought a new foundation, the self-deter- 
mination era has brought a promising partnership between 
tribes and the federal government. We have demonstrated our 
capacity as self-determined governments that contribute to a 
stronger America. We have worked hard to reach this point. 

I'd like to review some of those successes from 2010. 

The passage and enactment of the Tribal Law and Order 
Act, and the Indian Health Care Improvement Act were 
monumental. We thank those on both sides of the aisle who 
crafted legislation that holds the promise of safer, healthier 
and more economically productive Native communities. 

But this work is not complete. Words are one thing, but 
actions are another. We call for these initiatives to be fully 
funded and fully implemented. 

We were encouraged by the recent settlements of the 
Cobell litigation over the mismanagement of Indian lands, 
and the Keepseagle settlement for discrimination against 
Indian farmers. Indian tribes have supported these overdue 
settlements because they will help us turn the page on the 
wrongs of the past and direct our energies toward securing 
a better future. 

Finally, we welcome the United States' adoption of the 
United Nations Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples. This formally affirms our fundamental human 
rights. It is a great step forward in respect and recognition 
of Indigenous peoples throughout the world. 

This very morning the UN Special Rapporteur on Violence 
Against Women is visiting tribal nations to investigate the 


challenges facing tribal justice systems. 

Together, these achievements set the stage for a new era 
in Indian Country. This is a moment of opportunity, and we 
must look to the future to realize its promise. 

High unemployment is new to most Americans, but Na- 
tive people have felt it for decades, often four to five times 
the unemployment rate of the country as a whole. But at long 
last, this new era represents a way forward. 

One opportunity for tribal nations is energy development. 
Our deep relationship to the land and our reverence for the 
earth's natural resources provide a clear course for our com- 
munities. 

Tribes care for approximately ten percent of America's 
energy resources, including renewable energy, worth nearly 
a trillion dollars in revenue. 

The situation is similar for electronic communication, 
which is the backbone of the new information economy. 
Across the nation, broadband is available to 95 percent of 
Americans. But in tribal communities, it's only 10 percent. 
Broadband is the pipeline to progress, and we need invest- 
ment, but first we need an end to barriers that stand in the 
way of that investment. 

There is also huge potential to invest in our youth. 
We seek investments in after school programs, quality 
education from pre-K through college, and job training 
programs. We have many bright students, yet many of 
our Indian schools lack the curriculum or proper tools 
that enable them to compete for scholarships and other 
opportunities. 

We share the passion for self-reliance and more efficient 
government brought by many new members of Congress. 
In many instances, that is exactly what Native people need: 
a government that respects our Constitutional sovereignty, 
a government whose leaders want to cut the red tape that 
blocks investment and prevents us from participating fully 
in economic life. This new era must be characterized by equal 
treatment of tribal nations with other governments — the 
same rules, and the same opportunities for economic growth. 

The Indian nations can do the work — if the federal govern- 
ment will clear the way for us to exercise our liberty and thus 
make a new era and a more perfect union. 

The opportunity of that new era depends on governing 
wisely today. 

To see a video of the speech or read its full content go to www. 
ncai.org 
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CUJ Op-Ed 

GC Chairman made poor decision on recall 


By Bob Shippentower, member, CTUIR Board of Trustees 

This article is my personal opinion as a Board of 
Trustees member, and is not intended to reflect the 
position of any other BOT members, individually or 
collectively. I believe the comments General Council 
Chairman Aaron Hines made in last month's CUJ 
concerning his recall attempt on fellow BOT members 
deserve a response. 

Chairman Hines did not respond to questions by 
the CUJ on the "purported violations" of the Election 
Code and the Personnel Policies Manual because the 
content of the flyers the GC officers publicly posted 
clearly violated both the Code and the Manual. Sec- 
tion 5.01.B. of the Election Code: "UNLAWFUL CAM- 
PAIGN PRACTICES". "No person shall use Tribal 
personnel, property, or work time for purposes of in- 
fluencing the outcome of a Tribal election or promot- 
ing the placement of an issue on the ballot (including 
preparing petitions or gathering signatures)". 

Language in the Personnel Manual (which applies 
to tribal employees) states the same thing. Related 
provisions in the Election Code and Personnel Man- 
ual further support these points. The GC Chairman 
failed to understand or be informed on these basic 
procedures. 

It is common sense and is expected that members 
of our governing body must have knowledge and 
experience to understand and be informed on the fun- 
damental procedures of our codes. Chairman Hines, 
who is a BOT member, has clearly demonstrated he 
comes up short on such knowledge and experience, 
and there is no getting around this. Serving at the 
highest levels of tribal government should not be an 
OJTjob. 

In the fall of 2009, we current BOT members were 
duly elected in a fair and ethical election by tribal 

Getting back 

By Paul Lumley, Executive Director, Columbia River Inter-Tribal 
Fish Commission 


Water, or "choosh" as we call it, has always had an 
important place at our table as the First Food on which 
all other foods depend. Water is the giver of life and 
without it, life as we know it would not exist. Water 
supports every living thing on this planet. Entire eco- 
systems are directly tied to the health of the water. In the 
Pacific Northwest, healthy water is essential to support 
healthy salmon populations, healthy ecosystems, and 
healthy communities. 

In January, the Oregon Department of Environmental 
Quality (ODEQ) proposed changes to Oregon's water 
quality standards to regulate the level of toxic pollutants 
released in our rivers and streams. Directly linked to 
how much fish is consumed by individuals throughout 
the state, the proposed changes are built on a foundation 
laid by the tribes. 

Fifteen years ago the tribes, working through the Co- 
lumbia River Inter-Tribal Fish Commission (CRITFC), 
conducted a statistically validated fish consumption 
survey that found tribal members ate nine times more 
fish than Oregon's current standard of 6.5 grams of 
fish per day. The survey results, combined with data 
from a subsequent joint fish tissue contamination study 
conducted by the Environmental Protection Agency 
(EPA), demonstrated the critical need for revised water 
quality standards. 

The current fish consumption assumed fish consump- 
tion rate of 6.5 grams of fish per day (equivalent to a 
cracker-sized amount of fish) is unrealistically low for 
tribal communities and much less than the American 
Heart Association's recommendation of at least two 


Where is the integrity? 
Where is the loyalty to 
fellow BOT members? 

The recall effort 
achieved nothing but 
needless disruption and 
divisiveness. Is this 
leadership? 


voters to represent them and our community. So it 
is very troubling that Chairman Hines has just tried 
to remove us from office by using unlawful recall 
election practices. Where is the integrity? Where is 
the loyalty to fellow BOT members? The recall effort 
achieved nothing but needless disruption and divi- 
siveness. Is this leadership? This situation did not 
have to happen. 

Our Constitution and By-laws, and the Election 
Code, specifically defines only two recall procedures 
and calling for or demanding a recall by motion or 
resolution by the General Council is neither of the 
two procedures. So was this recall unconstitutional, as 
well as being in violation of the Election Code? 

The General Council members demanding a recall 
obviously did not represent the wishes of the other 
2,000 General Council members. However, it was 
Chairman Hines who ultimately made the decision 


Why is this important? A 
higher fish consumption rate 
means stricter water quality 
standards. Stricter water 
quality standards promote 
healthier aquatic ecosystems 
and a greater abundance of 
all of our First Foods. 


3.5 ounce servings per week. That is why ODEQ is now 
proposing a much more realistic fish consumption rate 
of 175 grams per day, which is approximately twenty- 
four 8 ounce fish meals per month. 

Why is this important? A higher fish consumption 
rate means stricter water quality standards. Stricter 
water quality standards promote healthier aquatic 
ecosystems and a greater abundance of all of our First 
Foods. 

The proposed changes by ODEQ is fully supported 
by the EPA and is the first time that a state has taken 
significant steps to better protect tribal communities 
and the resources that sustain them. The proposed 
consumption rate will also be the highest in the country; 
ten times the national recommendation. Washington 


to proceed with the recall. Poor judgment? Inexperi- 
ence? Arrogance? In my opinion, all of the above. 

Included in the oath of office for BOT members 
is the phrase, "that I will preserve and support the 
Constitution and By-Laws, and all duly enacted 
Tribal Laws and Resolutions of the Umatilla Tribes." 
Resolution 10-095 enacted and authorized the Board 
of Trustees Procedures Code, wherein is the issue 
that the recall was based on. Now, is initiating a 
recall based on Resolution 10-095 being supportive of 
duly enacted Resolution 10-095, like the oath of office 
requires BOT members to do? This is actively under- 
mining Resolution 10-095. 

Yes, I did take the lead in repealing the random 
drug testing policy, which was enacted by resolution. 
But this was a resolution of a previous Board and ad- 
ministration, and this is common practice in a demo- 
cratic form of government, such as ours. For example, 
the Obama administration repealed or overturned 
numerous Bush administration policies. 

I have been on the minority side of votes on policy 
decisions, but I have the maturity and experience to 
accept the vote of the majority, and move on. Unlike 
Chairman Hines, I would never initiate (unlawful) 
recalls against fellow BOT members because of the 
way they voted on an issue. 

There is a long-standing rule that people usu- 
ally get the government they deserve, but there are 
exceptions to every rule and this unlawful recall 
effort that only caused needless disruption is one of 
them: tribal/ community members deserve better 
government than this. As usual, I welcome any 
responses to this article; I can be reached at bob- 
shippentower@ctuir.org. My telephone numbers 
are office, 541-429-7371, cell, 541-969-8473. Or, the 
door is always open. 


State's Department of Ecology is carefully watching 
Oregon's rule-making process and may be considering 
revisions under their current tri-annual review of water 
quality standards. 

As a tribal member I grew up on the fish that my fam- 
ily caught. I always have, and always will, eat fish. El- 
ders have taught us that if we take care of the salmon, the 
salmon will take care of us. That is why the tribes have 
always been the caretakers of the water and the salmon. 
The proposed standard reflects the prominence of fish in 
tribal diets and is designed to protect you and me. The 
proposed rule changes are a major step by Oregon to 
protect water and everything that relies on it. Protecting 
water quality protects salmon, ecosystems, and all our 
communities. The new standards raise the bar for other 
states and reaffirm what the tribes have known for some 
time: the status quo is simply not enough. 

You can make a difference. Oregon DEQ will be host- 
ing a series of public hearings about the proposed rule 
changes where tribal members can voice their support 
for DEQ's commitment to cleaner water and healthier 
ecosystems. Tribal members are encouraged to attend 
one of the two remaining hearings: 

• Tuesday, Feb. 8 at 2 p.m., St. Anthony Hospital Cas- 
cade Room (1st Floor), 1601 SE Court Ave., Pendleton 

• Thursday, Feb. 10 at 6 p.m., DEQ Headquarters, 
Room EQC-A (10th Floor), 811 SW 6th Ave., Portland 

Tribal members may also submit written comments 
on the proposed changes via e-mail to: 

ToxicsRuleMaking@deq.state.or.us or by mailing 
them to: Andrea Matzke, Oregon DEQ Water Quality 
Division, 811 SW 6th Avenue, Portland, OR. 97204 

Comments must be received by DEQ no later than 5 
p.m. on Friday, Feb. 18. 


to the basics: Clean water 
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Board splits Tiicham, Indian Country Livestock 


Continued from Page 1 

equity - how cowboys should be com- 
pensated for time they work in the field. 

How nasty did it get? Efforts failed to 
bring the two sides to the table for media- 
tion. Last fall every cowboy herding cattle 
for ICL quit, leaving the cattle unwatched 
for several weeks. More recently. Berk 
Davis, an officer of Tiicham resigned, 
leaving a three-page letter that outlines 
suggested changes that might resolve 
issues and allow both entities to move 
forward. Additionally, Steve Umbarger's 
brief stint as the cattle operation manager 
ended in mid-January. 

Hoping their action could assuage 
what was becoming a volatile situation, 
the Board of Trustees on Jan. 31 adopted 
a resolution that separates the two enti- 
ties. ICL will go it alone with the cattle. 
Tiicham will carry on with other things 
outlined in their charter, such as the 
formation of FFA and 4H clubs on the 
Reservation. 

The BOT resolution is hard hitting, 
using the word "crippling" twice and 
"failing" to describe the potential situ- 
ation ICL could find itself in under the 
current organizational structure. 

According to the resolution, Tiicham 
Conservation District was chartered in 
2003 and directed (does not say whom) to 
aid in the start up of a tribally chartered 
business, Indian Country Livestock, a 
limited liability company, to provide a 
way for tribal members to exercise their 


Tribes' treaty reserved grazing rights. 

ICL was designed to allow tribal 
members to buy shares outright or to 
donate labor in exchange for shares in 
the company. 

"Management disputes," the resolu- 
tion continues, "have escalated over the 
donated labor and other costs, creating 
potentially crippling liabilities for ICL, 
and a noncompliance letter from the U.S. 
Forest Service for grazing-lease (Dark 
Ensign near Indian Lake), threatening the 
loss of crucial grazing grounds." 

The resolution said members of the 
ICL and Tiicham Conservation District 
"have been unable to resolve their dis- 
putes over management to the point that 
ICL faces the very possibility of failing." 
In fact, both sides were initially hesitant 
to reach resolution, but there came a 
time when Tiicham Board members were 
willing to attempt mediation. CTUIR 
attorney Joe Pitt said a professional me- 
diation counselor was contacted but the 
cowboys declined. 

Before reaching their decision, the BOT 
said it heard from members of ICL and 
Tiicham along with staff from various 
tribal departments to discuss options. 

The resolution goes on to say that 
disputes have impacted Tiicham' s abil- 
ity to keep experienced Board members 
and have negatively impacted Tiicham' s 
focus on other aspects of its mission as set 
forth in its charter. 

That statement likely refers to the resig- 
nation in January of Berk Davis from the 


Tiicham Board. In a letter to the Tiicham 
Board, which also was sent to the Tribes' 
Board of Trustees, Davis agreed that ICL 
and Tiicham should be separated. 

The letter from Davis to the Tiicham 
Board, dated Jan. 19 - before the BOT 
action - also suggested the BOT push 
harder for mediation, and search for a 
replacement for Umbarger. 

Davis also suggested an audit that 
would demonstrate the financial stability 
of both ICL and Tiicham. 

"Given the mind-boggling complexity 
of ICL's financial history, as we discussed 
three months ago, contract for a complete 
ICL/ Tiicham financial audit," Davis said. 

Tiicham Chair Louie Dick, in another 
letter sent before the BOT resolution, 
suggested an audit to "help define the 
past and future." 

An audit was not part of the Board 
of Trustees resolution approved Jan. 31. 

In the end, the Board of Trustees de- 
cided to temporarily assume Tiicham' s 
decision-making authority as it pertains 
to Indian Country Livestock. It resolved, 
too, to temporarily suspend the validity 
of any further actions by the Tiicham 
Conservation District related to its mem- 
bership in Indian Country Livestock. 

The Board directed the Tribes' De- 
partment of Justice to begin revising 
the ICL Operating Agreement, to begin 
discussions about revising a loan agree- 
ment, and take legal steps to remove 
Tiicham as a member of ICL. That means 
that, with the help of Tribal attorneys 


‘Management 
disputes,” the 
resolution continues, 
‘have escalated over 
the donated labor and 
other costs, creating 
potentially crippling 
liabilities for ICL, and 
a noncompliance letter 
from the U.S. Forest 
Service for grazing- 
lease (Dark Ensign 
near Indian Lake), 
threatening the loss 
of crucial grazing 
grounds.’ 


and the Finance Department, ICL and 
Tiicham must determine a "reasonable 
repayment" from ICL back to Tiicham to 
Tiicham' s actual investment in the cattle 
and equipment used to start the cattle 
operation. 

At the Jan. 31 BOT meeting, ICL cow- 
boy Brian Conner said it was time to 
"stop kicking this can down the road." 

Conner joined Matt Farrow Sr. and 
Matt Farrow Jr. in the back of the Board 
room listening to the resolution. 

Laterinfheday,MattFarrowJr. said ICL will 
go forward with cowboys doing what they do. 

"We're just out there working cattle 
for the tribes and for ourselves, really," 
he said. "We want to get the Tribes' repu- 
tation established again. We can move 
forward with a lot of hard work." 

Added Farrow Jr., "We all want to see 
it succeed and reestablish the reputation 
it was getting two months ago, built 
around the cattle themselves and for be- 
ing on the ball with things." 

As for an audit, Farrow Jr. said a 
Tiicham committee went through ICL's 
books and found some things they 
thought were funny. I have their findings 
and I wrote back in response." 

Doug Minthorn, a member of the Tii- 
cham Board, said ICL's financial papers 
were in a box in a barn. 

"They had no budget, no timesheets, 
no audit. They had check cards for gas, 
bought Christmas presents and cut up 
cows for themselves," Minthorn said. 

"The Board doesn't know a damn 
thing about running cattle, the business, 
horticulture, animal husbandry or the 
market," Minthorn added. "You can't 
play politics with cowboys and busi- 
nessmen. I think this Board has taken us 
backward about five years." 

While he is disgruntled with the pro- 
cess, Minthorn wants to see ICL succeed. 

"I want to see Indian cattle grazing. 
I've farmed, branded cattle; all I wanted 
to do is see my Tribe with a cattle herd. I 
hope we're headed that way." 

Summing it up at the Jan. 31 BOT 
meeting, BOT member Bill Quaempts 
said, "I told you we should start with a 
small herd but people said let's go for it. 
I've said it before, these will be the most 
expensive cattle in the world when we're 
done with them." 



Getting Hotter! 



First Place 
wins $ 10,000 

■ Top 50 places win cash 
l • Your top 3 scores count 
m • February 27 - 28 
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CUJ News 


Floods scary, 
but beneficial 
to fish, plants 

High water recharges 
acquifer, improves habitat 

By the CUJ 

Me CREEK - Swelled streams escaped their usual 
channels, meandering through fields that normally 
require line irrigation to keep pastures healthy. 

But while the flooding was more than inconvenient 
for several residents, it provided a natural and healthy 
process that improves habitat in the floodplain. 

On McKay Creek, the muddy torrent near Sumac 
Grade eventually reached McKay Reservoir, which filled 
so fast that the Bureau of Reclamation started releasing 
flows in mid-January. 

Up river, crews from Umatilla Tribal Police, Tribal 
Fire Department, Public Works and Emergency Manage- 
ment spent a couple of nights filling and piling sandbags 
at the most vulnerable homes. 

Julia Johnson, who lives on Lavadour Lane, said 

it was as bad as she 
can remember. Water 
washed gravel away 
from her driveway, 
leaving a drop of 
about two feet. 

The water arrived 
without much warn- 
ing, she said. 

"My nephew, Ed- 
ward Blackwolf, was 
outside smoking a cig- 
arette about midnight 
when he heard it. He 
went back to bed and 
when we went out to 
our rigs at 5 o'clock 
the next morning wa- 
ter was flowing. We couldn't go anywhere. We were 
stuck at our house until about 2:30 Monday. 

At other nearby homes, crews worked to keep water 
at bay with sandbags. Regina Stockton, who lives on 
Bingham Road, said the Umatilla River had taken about 
290 feet of her yard and was close to reaching her house. 

Ada Patrick, the grandmother of Toby Patrick, was 
cut off from her home completely. The river was running 
down Lavadour Lane and through a canal around their 
homes. Toby Patrick said there used to be a culvert that 
would carry the canal water, but has become plugged 
over the years. 

Crews also worked to sandbag around Dixie Bron- 
son's house on Bingham Road Saturday night. Iskulpa 
Creek had gone over its banks and was running down 
both sides of the road. There was a foot of water in front 
of Bronson's home. 

Believe it or not, flooding is a natural process that 
helps the land recover, and to enhance habitat for fish, 
wildlife, and plant species. 

In addition to making the floodplain healthier, floods 
trigger movement of migrating fish. They can help 
fingerlings on their way downstream to the Columbia 
River and the Pacific Ocean, and they can draw adults 
back to the streams of origin to spawn. 

One of the ways floods improve habitat is by moving 

See Flood. Page 30 


‘When we went 
out to our rigs at 
5 o’clock the next 
morning water 
was flowing. 

We couldn’t go 
anywhere. We 
were stuck at our 
house until about 
2:30 Monday.’ 



Water wrapped around a trailer up the Umatilla River where Tribal Police and Fire Department crews placed sandbags in the dark. 

Photo by Bob Fossek 



Julia Johnson woke 
to find a creek 
running down the 
road to her house on 
Lavadour Lane near 
Mission. She and her 
partner, Toby Patrick, 
couldn’t leave their 
place until mid 
afternoon. The water 
washed gravel away 
and left a dropoff 
in the driveway 
that Emergency 
Management crews 
fixed within days of 
the flooding event. 
The driveway, she 
said, is better now 
than it was before it 
washed away. 


Photo by Toby Patrick 



A muddy McKay Creek near Sumac Grade spread from the bluff to the south and road bank on the north. It flooded pastures downstream. 

CUJ photo/Phinney 
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Obituaries ■ Jobs 


Jemyni K. Bean 

May 27, 2000 -Jan. 24, 2011 

SPOKANE, Wash. — Jemyni K. Bean, 10, of 
Spokane, Wash., died Monday, Jan. 24, 2011. 

Visitation was held Jan. 26 at Riplinger 
Funeral Home in Spo- 
kane. Funeral service 
was conducted, Jan. 27 
the Sunset Mausoleum 
Chapel on the grounds 
of Fairmount Memorial 
Park Cemetery, also in 
Spokane, with interment 
following. 

Jemyni was born May 
27, 2000, in Pendleton. 
She attended Garfield 
Elementary School in 
Spokane, where she enjoyed music and hearing 
other children around her. 

Survivors include her parents, Roberts. Bean 
Jr. and Cynthia A. Bean, and sister Brittany L. 
Bean, all of Spokane; grandparents Robert Bean 
Sr. and Sheri Bean of Spokane and Laura and 
Larry Allen of Pendleton; great-grandparents 
Bonita Lloyd of Pendleton, Ralph and Barbara 
Bean of Spokane, Edna Bull of Pasco, Wash., 
and Francis Bean of Richland, Wash.; and nu- 
merous uncles, aunts and cousins. 

Riplinger Funeral Home is in charge of ar- 
rangements. Visit the guestbook at www.riplinger. 
com. 


CTUIR Committee and 
Commission Vacancies 

Umatilla Culture Coalition - 2 positions 

Economic and Community Development 
Committee - 1 position 

Land Acquisition Committee - 1 position 


Applications are due at the Board of 
Trustees office by Feb. 21, 4 p.m. 

BOT will make vacancy appointments 
on Feb. 28 


Executive Director, CTUIR Administration. 
$1 00,000+ per year. Full time with benefits. Open 
until filled. 541-276-3570 or ctuir.org. 

Teacher 2 (Lead Teacher), CTUIR Dept, of 
Education. $10.74-16.66 hourly. Full time with 
benefits. Open Until filled. 541-276-3570 or 
ctuir.org. 

Clinical Director, Yellowhawk Tribal Health 
Center. Full time with benefits. 541-966-9830 or 
yellowhawk.org. 

Native Language Curriculum Developer As- 
sistant, CTUIR Dept, of Education. $20,000 per 
year. Full time with benefits. Closing Feb. 11. 
541-276-3570 or ctuir.org. 

Teacher I, CTUIR Dept of Education. 9.28- 
$11.85 hourly. Open until filled. 541-276-3570 
or ctuir.org. 

Teacher Assistant, CTUIR Dept, of Education. 
$8.02-$9.28 hourly. Full time with benefits. . Open 
until filled. 541-276-3570 or ctuir.org. 

Child Support Enforcement Attorney, CTUIR 
Dept, of Justice. $65,000-$85,000 per year. Full 
time with benefits. Open until filled. 541-276-3570 
or ctuir.org. 

Wildlife Ecologist, CTUIR Dept, of Natural Re- 
sources. $45,240 to $63,240. Full time with ben- 
efits. Open until filled. 541-276-3570 orctuir.org. 

Assistant Gaming Inspector, CTUIR Gaming 
Commission. $41933.04 to $50276.74 per year. 
Full time with benefits. Closing, Feb. 11. 541- 
276-3570 or ctuir.org. 

Assistant Fisheries Habitat Biologist II- 
Umatilla Habitat Project, CTUIR Dept, of Natural 
Resources. $37,045 to $49,290 per year. Full 
time with benefits. Open until filled. 541 276-3570 
or ctuir.org. 


Weather 


Weather information summarizes data taken 
at the Pendleton Weather Station from January 
1-31. 

The average daily temperature was 35.4 de- 
grees with a high of 60 degrees on Jan. 16 and 
a low of 1 degree on Jan. 1 . 

Total precipitation in January was 1.41”. 
Eleven days out of the month had precipitation 
level greater than .01 inches with 5 day greater 
than 0.10 inches. Greatest 24 Hr period was 
0.36 inches Jan. 15. There was a departure 
of -0.04” lower than average. Heaviest snowfall 
was 3.7” reported on the 9 th with 4.0” total for 
January. 

Wind speed and additional data is presently 
unavailable due to severe weather conditions in 
the East where data is distributed by the NWS. 



Monuments & Headstones 



We offer an array of Monuments and Headstones. 
Available in a wide variety of sizes, colors and designs. 

Call today to learn more. 



Burns Mortua 

of PENDLETON 


V 


■■■UBMCM 


336 SW DORION. PENDLETON 
(541)276-2331 




Public Notice 


2010-2011 Treaty Buffalo Season 

Yellowstone National Park - Buffalo Season 
Opening 

Effective January 11, 2011 through March 
31,2011 

Pursuant to Chapter 2 of the Fish and Wildlife 
Code of the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation, the Fish and Wildlife Com- 
mission has the authority to establish regulations 
for Umatilla annual and special hunting and fish- 
ing regulations and to set the manner and meth- 
ods which may be used in taking fish and wildlife. 
Pursuant to that authority, the Fish and Wildlife 
Commission adopted the following regulations. 

SEASON LENGTH: January 11 , 2011- March 
31, 2011 

AREAS OPEN: Open and Unclaimed Lands 
within the State of Montana outside the Yel- 
lowstone National Park with the exception of 
the Royal Teton Ranch Bison Buffer Zone U.S. 
Forest Service lands or any lands closed by the 
U.S. Forest Service for safety reasons 

GEAR TYPE: Center Fire Rifle 150 grain 
bullet or larger 

PERMITS AND ORIENTATION REQUIRE- 
MENT: mandatory orientation required prior to 
submitting request for permit 

HARVEST REPORTING: Harvest reporting 
required within 72 hours of the completion of 
the hunt or the end of the season using Harvest 
Reporting Card provided with permits. 


Correction 


Correction on united way campaign 

The University of Oregon - not Oregon State 
University - won the university challenge for 
United Way contributions last year for employees 
of the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation. 

The CUJ in January mistakenly gave OSU 
first place for United Way giving. 

In fact, Oregon, which played for the National 
Championship in football last month, whipped all 
other universities by a substantial margin. OSU 
wasn’t even second, that honor going to the 
University of Idaho. 

The final tally showed Oregon employees 
contributing $2,000; Ul $1,400; OSU $1,370; 
BMCC $1 ,228; Eastern Oregon University $965; 
Washington State $830; University of Washington 
$604; with five other colleges contributing about 
$1,400 more. 

A total of 61 tribal employees - of more than 
400 who work for CTUIR - contributed a total 
of $13,863, exceeding last year’s campaign by 
$490. 

Of the $13,963 in pledges, about 75 percent 
or $10,384 will directly benefit Tribal programs. 
The remaining $3,479 will go to deserving UW 
programs in Umatilla and Morrow counties. 


Students to be 
awarded with 
Blazer package 

MISSION - Deserving students from 
Pendleton, Athena, Pilot Rock and Nixy- 
aawii will be selected this month to at- 
tend a Portland Trail Blazer game - with 
all the trimmings. 

To be eligible for the Feb. 27 event, 
which is sponsored by Wildhorse Resort 
& Casino, students must be enrolled 
members of the Confederated Tribes of 
the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 

Students must apply to participate and 
meet certain criteria, including a GPA of 
2.00 or better (no D's or F's), good atten- 
dance and completion of work. 

The Indian Education coordinators for 
each secondary school will assist the stu- 
dents with completing necessary forms. 

The VIP award provides dinner, tick- 
ets to the game and other stuff. However, 
students who will attend will have to 
raise funds of $100 to cover the cost of 
transportation. 

For the most part, the distribution of 
student winners per school will be as 
follows: Pendleton High School 12, Pend- 
leton Alternative School one, Nixyaawii 
Community School nine9. Pilot Rock 
one, Athena-Weston three, plus four 
chaperones. 

Students can pick up an application 
form their school Indian Education co- 
ordinator, or from Lloyd Commander at 
the Recreation Program, 541-429-7887. 

DEQ OKs disposal rate 

HERMISTON (AP) - Oregon regula- 
tors have approved an increase in the 
rate of disposal for the aging stockpile 
of chemical weapons at the Umatilla 
Chemical Depot. 

The East Oregonian reports the Or- 
egon Department of Environmental 
Quality authorized an increase in the 
destruction of chemical mustard agent 
from a 75 percent processing rate to 100 
percent. 

Officials said the faster rate should 
allow the Umatilla Chemical Agent 
Disposal Facility to destroy the remain- 
ing 1,200 tons of chemical agent within 
a year. 


Pendleton Pioneer Chapel received prestigious awards in 2009 

♦ The Oregon Funeral Directors Association 
Award of Funeral Service Excellence 

♦ The Best Of Eastern Oregon Award 
as voted by the readers of the East Oregonian 


Ron <£ yafori :M artin 

AT ,'lvp - Ttnd&tfm, OR 97^01 

Tfim f 


PENDLETON 

PIONEER CH APEL 

FoT&om-Bishofi 


Our experienced family provides caring, compassionate care including: 


Burial Services ~ Military Services 
Cremation ~ Monuments 
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Washington men arrested; high-grade meth seized 


Naa-rm-ki na-sfnwi-sa 
(We’re speaking in our 
language) 

Ku cf-iwa naa-mi 
Tana-naw-it 
(And this is our Indian 
Way) 

Cawna muun naamta 
(We will never fade) 

Cawna muun naamta 
(We will never fade) 

This song is simply to 
teach basic words in the 
Sahaptin dialect. 


General Council 
Meeting 

2 p.m. at the Nixyaawii 
Governance Center 

Feb. 17. 2011 

Draft Agenda: 

1 . BOT Priority ~ Education - Zenaida 

Lyles, Education Director 

2. Criminal Code Amendments - Brent 
Leonhard, Deputy Attorney General 


After Hours Emergencies 

To contact the 
CTUIR Enrollment Office 
call 541-429-7035 
and leave a message, 

or email 

cindyfreston@ctuir. org 
onawavanpelt@ctuir.org 
toniminthorn@ctuir. org 

Or call the Umatilla Tribal Police 
Department at 541-278-0550. 


MISSION - Two Sunnyside, Wash., 
men were arrested on the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation about eight miles east of 
Pendleton on Jan. 14 and charged with 
possession and distribution of cocaine 
and me thamphet amine. 

According to a report in the East 
Oregonian, detectives from the Blue 
Mountain Enforcement Narcotics Team 
seized cash, small amounts of cocaine and 

Elders nominations Feb. 11 

MISSION - Nominations for the Senior 
Advisory Group officers will be taken at 
1 p.m. Friday, Feb. 11, at the Senior Cen- 
ter on the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 

Positions open include chairperson, 
vice-chairperson, secretary and treasurer, 
plus two senior/ elder representatives 
from the community. 

General Council officers will be available 
to count the votes on or before March 2. 

For more information, call Theda 
Scott, Senior Activities Coordinator, 
541-215-1937. 

Community Forum 

Feb. 28. 2011 

Senior Center 

5:30 p.m. potluck / 6 p.m. meeting 
Agenda: 

1 . Neighborhood Watch 

2. Domestic Violence Presentation 


Now Hiring at the 
NAYA Family Center! 



The Native American Youth and 
Family Center, a nonprofit 
organization in Portland, Oregon, 
is now hiring for the positions of 

Deputy Executive Director 

and 

Assistant Director of Finance 

To apply, interested candidates should 
submit a complete application by 
the deadline listed in the job 
announcement, which can be found at 
www. n ayapdx.o rg/ abo u t/ j obs. p hp 


marijuana, and a pound of "very, very 
high-grade crystal methamphet amine." 

The two men, Ricardo Miron Her- 
nandez, 31, and his uncle, Francisco 
Javier Hernandez, 43, were arrested at 
Arrowhead Truck Plaza. Police believe 
the two are "high-ranking members of a 
drug trafficking organization distributing 
meth to the Umatilla County area." 

Pendleton Police Sgt. Rick Jackson, 


head of BENT, said the suspects had 
several grams of meth and cocaine on 
their persons, and the largest quantity of 
meth was in the car. 

Jackson said the undercover operation 
that resulted in the arrest took more than 
three months. The two men were taken to 
Umatilla County Jail. The case was turned 
over to the Umatilla County District At- 
torney's Office. 



Recruitment Announcement 

Help Desk Agents 

Cayuse Technologies is seeking motivated 
individuals with a strong work ethic to provide 
solutions and support to customers on the 
phone and via email. 

Incumbents will demonstrate skills in customer 
service, communication and technology. 
Technical skills are required at varying levels. 

Requirements: 

High school diploma or equivalent; age 18 or over 
Experience in a customer service role 
9- Can type at least 30 wpm 
Experience with Microsoft Office 
9- Ability to quickly navigate a computer and the internet 
9-. Must be a dynamic, competitive, energetic, quick learner who 
will succeed in a challenging environment 
9-* Dependable; accountable; punctual/good attendance; flexibility 
with shifts/scheduling 

All positions require that the candidate pass a 
background check by the employer; some 
positions require passing an additional 
background check by the client. 

Go to www.cavusetechnoloqies.com to 
complete the online application and find 
specific vacancy information. 

EOE ADA 
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From the Office of 
the General Council 


PUBLIC NOTICE 

Cobell 

Settlement 

What it means, how it affects you, and what 
steps to take now... 


Dan Hester and the Land Acquisition Staff will 
be available with presentations and to answer 

your questions 


February 8, 2011 

4:00 PM - NGC Council Chambers 


Aflfon Hinm, CLufmAB " Mjicik Luk^, Vice Ch.urm.tn — Red EI^ScckIai^ — Thomj* Morning Owl, I n trip re tci 


Tribal members 
asked to comment on 
new sentencing law 


MISSION - The CTUIR Board of 
Trustees will conduct a work session 
March 16 to discuss amendments to the 
Tribes' criminal code that would expand 
sovereign authority for Tribal Court to 
sentence criminals for up to three years 
in jail for serious crimes. 

The BOT wants to hear from tribal 
members before the work session. 

The potential changes to the Tribes' 
criminal code come as a result of the 
Tribal Law and Order Act, passed by 
Congress last year. It gives tribal courts 
greater sentencing authority for felony 
convictions - up to three years in jail 
per offense and up to nine years for any 
single criminal trial involving multiple 
offenses. 

Since 1968, Indian tribes in the United 
States have been limited to sentencing 
authority of one year in jail per offense, 
even for rape and murder. 

The Law and Order Act also increases 
potential fines for convictions. 

The CTUIR Department of Justice 

KCUWr? 

Umatilla Reservation Community Radio jpdfj 
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proposed amendments would guaran- 
tee a defendant receive all the rights in 
the Indian Civil Rights Act, the right to 
a public defender if they can't afford to 
pay for one, and the right to competent 
representation. 

The amendments do not create new 
crimes, but they expand the list of crimes 
that could receive tougher sentences. 
Crimes being considered for felony 
sentencing authority include homicide, 
rape, sexual assault, incest, abuse of a 
corpse, serious assaults, repeat domestic 
violence offenses, stalking, strangula- 
tion, kidnapping, custodial interference, 
bribery related offenses, perjury, certain 
escape offenses, tampering with a wit- 
ness, hindering prosecution, impersonat- 
ing a police officer, criminal non-support, 
repeat convictions for elder abuse, pros- 
titution related offenses, theft related of- 
fenses involving property worth $1,000 or 
more, robbery, burglary, arson, forgery, 
committing a felony while armed, drug 
related offenses not involving possession 
of one ounce or less of marijuana, and 
various other serious crimes. 


A Rare Look 
Behind the Scenes 

See how exhibits are maintained and conserved. 


The collection staff is cleaning artifacts and 
antiques, rotating permanent exhibit objects, and 
preparing new exhibit items. See the processes 
involved in conservation and learn the importance 
of collection care. You can watch, ask questions, 
and even lend a helping hand. 

Plus, don't miss Richard Engeman's free 
workshop on preserving your old photos and 
even digital files - Thursday, January 1 7, 6pm. 

Stop in this month and get your hands dirty! 



EXHIBITS, MUSEUM STORE • OPEN MON. - SAT., 9 AM-5 PM 
KINSHIP CAFE • OPEN MON. - F R I . , 11AM-2PM 


VISIT THE MUSEUM AT 

TAMASTSLIKT 

CULTURAL INSTITUTE 



FIRST FRIDAYS ARE FREE! 

ADJACENT TO WILDHORSE 

RESORT & CASINO • PENDLETON, OR 

WWW.TAMASTSLIKT.ORG • 541-966-9748 


Veteran’s U.S. flag 
stolen off porch 

MISSION - Someone stole the Ameri- 
can flag and pole right off of the front 
porch of William "Guy Guy" Herrera 
on Jan. 24. He's pretty peeved about it. 

"This is just shameful," said Herrera, 
a Desert Storm veteran who lives on 
Cedar Street. 

Herrera said he can't believe or under- 
stand the actions of an individual who 
would steal the U.S. flag. 

"This is a symbol of my service to the 
United States military," he said. "It is the 
action of someone's disregard, disrespect 
and dishonors the very symbol of free- 
dom. It is un-American and cowardly." 

Anyone with information about the 
stolen flag can contact Herrera by calling 
541-377-2630. 
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GC members to vote May 
17 on ‘judicial branch’ 


MISSION - May 17 has tentatively 
been set for a special election for Gen- 
eral Council voters to decide if Tribal 
Court should become a separate "judi- 
cial branch" of Tribal government with 
greater independence from the Board of 
Trustees. 

Two public forums to provide infor- 
mation are planned but had not been 
scheduled as of CUJ press time. They 
likely will take place in March and April. 

The change would require an amend- 
ment to the CTUIR constitution. The idea 
of increasing the court's independence 
has been around for several years. Tem- 
porary Constitutional Review Commit- 
tees as well as an independent review by 
the National Indian Justice Center recom- 
mended a constitutional amendment to 
provide separation of power between the 
BOT and Tribal Court. 

Chief Judge William Johnson and 
CTUIR Attorney General Chris Burford 
have been the lead staff on the plan. 


which was endorsed in October by the 
Tribes' Law & Order Committee. 

Johnson said that when the Tribes' 
Constitution was adopted in 1949, it 
made no mention of the tribes' judicial 
authority. The amendment, he said, 
would correct that by stating that the 
judicial authority of the tribes is exercised 
by tribal court. 

Burford said Tribal Court should have 
the last word on decisions when a law 
enacted by the BOT violates the tribal 
constitution. Burford said the amend- 
ment would "guarantee the role of the 
court as protector of the Constitution, 
and demonstrate that the court does not 
act at the whim of the Board." 

Further, Burford said, separating Trib- 
al Court into a judicial branch will give 
the CTUIR more credibility, especially 
if a Tribal Court ruling is challenged in 
federal court. 

"This reaffirms tribal power and de- 
fines that power," Burford said. 



Walden 

Continued from Page 3 


owned by the Confederated Tribes of the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation in Coyote 
Business Park. Cayuse Technologies, 
which employs about 250 people, pro- 
vides software development, document 
image processing, and is a technical sup- 
port center for several major companies. 
Walden met with Cayuse Technologies 
executive leaders and Tribal leaders. 

A day before, Walden made brief re- 
marks at the Pendleton Chamber of Com- 
merce Banquet held Jan. 21 at Wildhorse 
Casino. Walden's comments focused on 
small business. He has cosponsored legis- 
lation in the House that would repeal the 




"1099 mandate" in President Obama's na- 
tional health care bill. Under the current 
bill, small business would be required by 
the IRS to fill out a 1099 form for every 
purchase of more than $600. According to 
Walden's press release, small businesses 
have described the "1099 mandate" as 
onerous and unnecessary. 

Walden also visited Sherman, Gilliam, 
Morrow, Union and Hood River counties. 

Walden also is the chairman of the 
House Republican Leadership and 
represents Oregon's Second Congres- 
sional District, which is comprised of 22 
counties in eastern, southern and central 
Oregon. 



Happy Birthday 

Mari! 


Love, Mom , Joe Bear & 
Gramma 
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UMATILLA RESERVATION 
HOUSING AUTHORITY 

File vour taxes and be patient for 2-3 

weeks and aet vour full refund! 

Tribal members when you get your W-2’s 

here are some important tax tips: 

Gather your W-2’s and 1099 forms (i.e. Interest Income, Stipends and 
Per-Capita Information) 

Get your Childcare expenses together with the name, address, phone 
number and federal tax identification or social security number 

Gather any 1098-T forms that show any qualifying tuition or educational 
expenses you have incurred. 

IT’S VERY IMPORTANT TO FILE YOUR STATE TAXES TOO!! 

Remember Tribal members that live, work and earn any income within 
the Reservation are exempt from the State of Oregon income taxation, 
but must file a return to be entitle to this benefit. 

Okay now that you have all that you need to get your taxes prepared, 
now who do you trust to get your taxes prepared at a fair rate? 

You must be careful when you have your taxes prepared. You should 
be aware of the cost when you see the advertisement “Quick Cash” or 
“Instant Refunds.” Why? 

So you don’t become a victim of overpaying or pressured to do 
something you regret later. Yes it is convenient and fast but be aware 
they could be charging you 40% or even 500% interest and fees that 
they profit. 

You need to ask yourself: ‘Why can’t I wait 2-3 weeks for my full refund?’ 
Don’t cheat yourself from your money. 

According to National Consumer Law Center in 2005 they said: 

“Almost 10 million consumers lose almost a billion dollars a year from 
their tax refunds in interest and fees for refund anticipation loans.” 

Have your tax preparer take the time to review in detail your tax return 
and ask questions and don’t be afraid to “do I qualify for the earned 
income tax credit?” 

It’s important to get your taxes done right by qualified organization but 
it’s important too to protect yourself from predatory lending. If you’d like 
more information you can check out: www.consumerlaw.org or www.irs. 
gov and know your rights as a consumer. 


541-429-7920 or 541-276-7544 51 Umatilla Loop, Pendleton 
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Delivery Available 


jV 


h 
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r all of Your 





; 

v Occasions 


Place your order by 2:00 pm on 
Tuesday y Feb, 8th to ensure delivery. 

We Offer: 

•We carry a wide range of gifts! 
•Roses 

•Mixed Flower Bouquets 
•Mylar Balloons & 

So Much More! 

Please call to place an order! 

541-966-8336 


Activist Winona 
LaDuke to speak at 
Tamastslikt Feb. 28 


MISSION - Native activist Winona 
LaDuke will speak at the Tamastslikt 
Cultural Institute at 6:30 p.m. on Feb. 28. 

LaDuke is an environmentalist, econo- 
mist, and writer. She will relate her 
experiences to that of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reserva- 
tion, and their common interests in food 
sovereignty and environmentalism. This 
event is free and open to the public. 

In 1996 and 2000, LaDuke, 51, ran for 
vice president as the nominee of the Unit- 
ed States Green Party, on a ticket headed 
by Ralph Nader. In the 2004 election, 
however, she endorsed one of Nader's 
opponents. Democratic candidate John 
Kerry. In the 2008 presidential election, 
LaDuke endorsed Democrat Barack 
Obama. 

As an Anishinaabekwe (Ojibwe) 
member of the Mississippi Band Anishi- 
naabeg, LaDuke lives and works on the 
White Earth Reservation in Minnesota. 

LaDuke was raised in Ashland, Or- 
egon, but after graduating from Harvard 
in 1982 with a degree in rural economic 
development, she accepted a job as 


principal of the high school on the An- 
ishinaabe White Earth Indian Reservation 
in Minnesota. 

She then graduated with an M.A. in 
Community Economic Development 
from Antioch University. She soon 
became an activist, involved in the 
struggle to recover lands promised to 
the Anishinaabe by an 1867 treaty. As 
the founding director of the White Earth 
Land Recovery Project, she helped the 
Anishinaabe buy back thousands of acres 
of ancestral land. 

She is the Executive Director of Honor 
the Earth, where she works on a national 
level to advocate, raise public support, 
and create funding for frontline native 
environmental groups. The organiza- 
tion's stated mission is "to create aware- 
ness and support for Native environmen- 
tal issues and to develop needed financial 
and political resources for the survival of 
sustainable Native communities. Honor 
the Earth develops these resources by 
using music, the arts, the media, and 
Indigenous wisdom to ask people to 
recognize our joint dependency on the 
Earth and be a voice for those not heard." 

LaDuke has worked with Women of 
All Red Nations to publicize the alleged 
high level of forced sterilization among 
Native American women. 

She is the author of the novel Last 
Standing Woman (1997), the non-fiction 
book All our Relations: Native Struggles 
for Land and Life (1999), and Recovering 
the Sacred: the Power of Naming and 
Claiming (2005), a book about traditional 
beliefs and practices. 

She appeared in the documentary film 
Anthem, directed by Shainee Gabel and 
Kristin Hahn. The film was first released 
in the United States on July 25, 1997. 
Both directors were awarded by the 1997 
Amsterdam International Documentary 
Film Festival. LaDuke also appeared in 
the TV documentary The Main Stream, 
first released on December 17, 2002. 

LaDuke was named Woman of the 
Year by Ms. Magazine in 1997 and won 
the Reebok Human Rights Award in 
1998. 

For more information, contact Tamast- 
slikt Cultural Institute at 541-966-9748 or 
visit www.tcimuseum.com (newdomain 
name). In addition to the museum and 
interpretive center, Tamastslikt oper- 
ates a museum store, cafe, and meeting 
room rentals. Tamastslikt is located at 
47106 Wildhorse Boulevard [new mail- 
ing address] at the far end of the main 
driveway of the Wildhorse Resort & 
Casino, 10 minutes east of Pendleton, 
Oregon. Tamastslikt can be reached via 
Exit 216 off Interstate 1-84 or by follow- 
ing the "Mission-LaGrande" sign south 
off Highway 11 onto Highway 331. 
Tamastslikt Cultural Institute is owned 
and operated by the Confederated Tribes 
of the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 



* 20,000 
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Old transition house finds possible use as rental 


Facility originally 
meant to be home 
for people returning 
from A&D treatment 

By the CUJ 

TUTUILLA FLATS - Ten years after 
it was last used as a transition house 
for men and women returning to the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation from in- 
patient drug and/or alcohol treatment 
programs, the home also known as the 
Log Cabin will likely be rented as a 
residence until a long-term plan can be 
determined for the facility owned by the 
Confederated Tribes. 

The facility has been vacant for more 
than a year and in recent months has been 
looked at by several CTUIR departments 
for possible use as an A&D transition 
house, domestic violence shelter, and a 
youth safe house among other ideas. 

Last summer staff from Yellowhawk 
Tribal Health Center, CTUIR Department 
of Children and Family Services, Family 
Violence Program, Public Safety, Depart- 
ment of Economic and Community De- 
velopment and other departments toured 
the building and discussed possible uses. 

The departments were asked to submit 
proposals based on their service needs 
and funding availability or opportunities. 

None of the CTUIR departments are 
able to use the facility immediately, 
primarily due to funding, need and 
the facility's location, so shorter-term 
options were discussed by some of the 
departments. 

Rather than let the building continue 
to sit vacant, the CTUIR Public Works 
department, who manages the facility, 
will consider it for a home rental and in 
the meantime will continue exploring 
options for the building's long term fate. 

The Transition House has a long and 



The “log 
cabin” has 
been vacant 
for more 
than a year 
and in recent 
months has 
been looked 
at by several 
CTUIR 
departments 
for possible 
use as an 
A&D transition 
house, 
domestic 
violence 
shelter, and 
a youth safe 
house, among 
other ideas. 


storied history. A former residence, the 
Tribes purchased it in the 1970s and split 
it in half, one side for men and one side 
for women, with a shared kitchen and 
the ability for either sex to cross from one 
side to the other. That didn't work out. 

After a client violated rules in late 
2000, the facility opened again in early 
2001 for men only as a component of Yel- 
lowhawk' s Tribal Chemical Dependency 
Program. Criteria for admittance was 
changed and the length of stay was lim- 
ited. It was established, not for the first 
time, that the Transition House would 
not be a treatment facility, rather a safe 
place for people returning from treat- 
ment where no drugs or alcohol would 
be available. 

At some point, the Transition House 
shut down, but the idea reared its head 
again before an assessment a few years 
ago concluded that it was not an ap- 
propriate facility for a transition house 
because of its location and layout. The 
isolation of the facility in Tutuilla Flats, 
said one member of an assessment team, 
would make it difficult to monitor and 
manage, would not give clients enough 
opportunity to interact in the community. 


and would make it more difficult to ac- 
cess treatment available at Yellowhawk' s 
Behavioral Health Program. 

It was empty for a few years before 
Don Sampson was hired in 2003 as the 
CTUIR Executive Director and allowed 
to live there. Another assessment in 
2008 confirmed the previous one that 
the facility wasn't suitable as a transition 
house, then-Public Works Director Rob 
Quaempts began remodeling the house 
after working out an agreement that 
would have allowed Quaempts to live 
in the home for up to two years or until 
it would again be used by the CTUIR. 

Quaempts' did major repairs (costing 
an estimated $80,000) that included new 
appliances (dishwasher, refrigerator, 
double ovens, microwave, washer and 
dryer), plus a heating and air-condi- 
tioning units, a tankless water heating 
system, cabinets and countertops. 

In the spring of 2010, Quaempts 
moved out of the house, but before all 
the repairs had been completed. 

Now comes the CTUIR Public Works 
Department with Quaempts' replace- 
ment, Terry Warhol, at the helm. 

"Structurally the house has 'good 
bones' and won't need any major re- 


pairs," Warhol said. 

Among the items left to fix are bare 
wires, a sink drain and dry wall. Warhol 
said Public Works crews worked on the 
frozen water lines last fall and will do 
some of the landscape and cleanup work. 
Local contractors will be hired for the 
electrical and carpentry work. 



Happy Birthday to 
our lil men 


Tracker 12 on 2-19 
Quanah 7 on 3/01 
We love you, Mom, Dad, 
Kotsa & Papa! 



PHEASANTS 


The Habitat 
Organization 




Saturday, February 26 th 


Walla Walla County Fairgrounds Community Center 
Social Hour 4:00 p.m. • Dinner 6:00 p.m. 

Prime Rib & Salmon Dinner • Catered by GRAZE Catering 


Contact Jim Sonne (509) 525-3550 jimsonne@aol.com or 
Alison Bruggeman (509) 432-6425 ali_rose01 @hotmail.com 


General Council Meeting — February 17, 2:00 PM 

General Council Chambers at Nixyaawii Governance Center 


DRAFT AGENDA: 

BOT Priority ~ Education - Zenaida Lyles, Education Director 
Criminal Code Amendments - Brent Leonhard, Associate Attorney General 


Natural Resource 

Job Fair 


Wednesday, February 23, 2011 


Walla Walla Community College ♦ Water & Environmental Center 

Job Fair: 10am - 2pm ♦ Interviews: 3pm - 6pm 


What to brina: 


Need a little help preparing 

• Multiple copies of your resume 


your resume and cover letter? 

• Cover letter introducing yourself 


Come to the WWCC Career and 

and sharing information on your 
most relevant work experience 


Employment Services Center for a FREE 

-♦ Remember to dress professionally 


resume and cover letter workshop Tuesday, 

as you meet potential employers 


Feb. 15 and Thursday, Feb. 17 from 1 - 4pm. 

-♦ Some employers will be conducting 


Mock interviews will be available on 

on-site interviews 


Wednesday, Feb. 16. 



Walla Walla Community College 

...your Seri Choice 


Walla Walla Community College does not discriminate on the basis of race, 
color, national origin, sex, disability or age in programs and activities. 
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TICKETS: 

ADULT $ (t STUDENT $ 5 
FAMILY PACK $ 20 ( 2 ADULTS, 3 STUDENTS) 



Did you know employees 
of the CTUIR, Wildhorse 
and Cayuse Technologies 
can join Roundup 
Athletic Club at a reduced 
corporate discount? 

Come in and ask about 
our new 
basketball 
league 
starting after 
the New Year! 

1415 Southgate Pendleton, OR 541-276-0880 



Water quality 


Continued from Page 3 

and, as a result, a healthier economy. 
It is important that any water quality 
rules are implementable, and we believe 
through working with a broad group of 
stakeholders we have a proposed rule 
package that achieves that end." 

Taking an opposing view. Associated 
Oregon Industries, in a press release 
dated Jan. 18, said the "proposed levels 
are so low that many existing Oregon 
facilities' ability to compete, expand or 
even continue to operate will become 
problematic ... The key to a faculty's 
ability to remain in operation will reside 
with how, if, and under what conditions 
the DEQ builds in a workable, and not 
prohibitively expensive, variance process 
... Oregon has issued few, if any such 
variances . . . Any environmental permit- 
ting in Oregon has become increasingly 
politicized, difficult and uncertain." 

Mark Milne, superintendent of the 
Pendleton Waste Water Treatment Plant, 
said the proposed rules would "surpass 
known treatment capabilities." 

He agreed that the state's rulemaking 
needs to find ways to provide variances, 
even though they have their own draw- 
backs.' 

"They are a paperwork nightmare," 
Milne said. 

Milne said he hoped DEQ rulemakers 
are mindful that waste water treatment 
plants don't necessarily cause the prob- 
lem, they help reduce it. Mercury, for 
example, is an airborne contaminant that 
won't be addressed by the state's water 
quality standards. 

Milne said Pendleton recently spent 
$9 million to upgrade its waste water 
treatment plant. He's hoping ratepayers 
won't face higher bills to meet new state 
requirements. For the past four years, 
the CTUIR, the Oregon DEQ and EPA, 
with industry, local governments, NGOs 
and local groups have been meeting to 
develop the new criteria with the inten- 
tion of lowering the allowable amount 
of pollutants released to Oregon waters 
while, at the same time, considering 
variances and other actions that would 
provide affordable options to those that 
discharge those pollutants. 

"At the end of the day, we'll come up 
with a decision for Oregon moving in a 
gigantic direction for protecting human 
health for tribal people and the general 
population," said Mary Lou Soscia, EPA 
Region 10 Columbia River Coordinator, 
in an interview with the CUJ last sum- 
mer. "It will be a big stride forward in 



Happy Valentine’s Day 
To my Virgil 

I love you 

Love , Amy 


Associated Oregon 
Industries said 
the ‘proposed 
levels are so low 
that many existing 
Oregon facilities’ 
ability to compete, 
expand or even 
continue to operate 
will become 
problematic.’ 

protecting human health." 

Under rules adopted by the state in 
2004, the amount of fish Oregon consid- 
ered safe for consumption was 17.5 grams 
per day (about two fish meals per month). 
EPA rejected those rules, and years of 
negotiation followed. DEQ says its new 
proposal of 175 grams per day (as many 
as 24 eight-ounce fish meals per month) 
would protect more Oregonians who eat 
more fish than the average U.S. citizen. 

Studies have shown that a number of 
offshore species in the Columbia River 
Basin and other basins throughout Or- 
egon carry contaminants that pose a 
risk to human health, and that Native 
Americans from this area consume fish 
at rates from an average of 63.2 grams 
per day (8.5 fish meals per month) to as 
high as 389 grams per day (52 fish meals 
per month). 

In February of 2009, EPA approved the 
CTUIR' s water quality standards, with 
the country's highest fish consumption 
rate of 389 grams per day or about 52 
meals per month. The fish consumption 
rate adopted by the Umatilla Tribes is 
more than twice that of Warm Springs, 
the previous highest tribal rate, and more 
than 12 times higher than New York, the 
highest state rate. 

"The standards for protecting their 
own people are the most protective pos- 
sible," Soscia said last summer. "That is 
a complete demonstration of walking the 
talk, tribal government saying we're go- 
ing to take a more proactive approach." 

The Tribes' new standards "ratchet 
down" the broader picture with Oregon 
and, Soscia said, states across the country. 

"The Umatillas have shown leader- 
ship, the best they can possibly do, and 
now it moves into Oregon's work, and 
then it will go beyond Oregon," Soscia 
said. 

Soscia said meetings have not been 
without rancor, but over time stake- 
holders have aimed toward an amicable 
target. 

"As issues have gotten more complex, 
Oregon's work has been more collab- 
orative. It is a more ground-breaking 
process, and EPA's approval, which used 
to take years, is expected to come right 
after Oregon approves their standards, 
since we're working together to develop 
approvable standards," Soscia said. 
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AG Holder appoints Leonhard to taskforce 


Tribes’s attorney part of 
panel addressing domestic 
violence and sexual 
assault in Indian Country 

MISSION - Brent Leonhard, Deputy 
Attorney General for the Confederated 
Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reserva- 
tion, has been appointed by U.S. At- 
torney General Eric Holder to a national 
taskforce within the U.S. Department of 
Justice to deal with domestic violence and 
sexual assault in Indian Country. 

Holder on Jan. 24 announced the 
formation and inaugural meeting of the 
Violence Against Women Federal and 
Tribal Prosecution Task Force. 

The creation of the Prosecution Task 
Force fulfills a pledge made by Holder at 
the U.S. Department of Justice Tribal Na- 
tions Listening Session in October 2009. 

"We know too well that tribal com- 
munities face unique law enforcement 
challenges and are struggling to reverse 
unacceptable rates of violence against 
women and children," said Holder. "The 
creation of the Violence Against Women 
Tribal Prosecution Task Force has been a 
priority for me since my visit with tribal 
leaders last year, and I believe it is a criti- 
cal step in our work to improve public 
safety and strengthen coordination and 
collaboration concerning prosecution 
strategies with tribal communities." 

United States Attorney Deborah Gilg 
of the District of Nebraska, six Assistant 
United States Attorneys working in 
Indian Country, and six representatives 
from tribal governments comprise the 
Task Force. In addition to the six as- 
sistant U.S. Attorneys and six tribal at- 
torneys, the task force includes a group 
of advisors and liaisons from the Justice 
Department's Office of Violence Against 
Women, health care professionals and 
law enforcement officials. 

Within a year of convening, the Task 
Force is directed to produce a trial prac- 
tice manual on the federal prosecution of 
violence against women offenses in In- 
dian Country. In the short term, the Task 
Force will explore current issues raised 


Celebrating Our Employees 


Angie Short is a Team Lead 
at Cayuse Technologies. 

Angie has contributed to the 
overall success of her project by 
continually striving to not only do the best job 
she can for the client and Cayuse Technologies, 
but to raise the bar to challenge 
others to do th same. 



Every month, Cayuse 
Technologies acknowledges 
an Employee of the Month. 
The Employee of the Month 
receives his or her name on 
an Employee of the Month 
plaque that is placed in the 
entrance hallway, a Cayuse 
Technologies Polo shirt, and 
a personal parking space lo- 
cated in the visitor parking lot. 





Happy Birthday 
to: 

6th: Roger Harrison 
7th: James Marsh, 
Deana Crane 
8th: Norma McKenzie 
9th: Pixie Oatman 
12th: Desirae Askins 
15th: Phyllis Medellin 
21st: JoAnn Stewart 
23rd: Dolores (Lola) Rodriguez 
27th: Jackie Shippentower 


349 S Main St Pendleton, Oregon 

Mon- Sat: 7am - 2pm / Sun: 8am - 2pm 


by professionals in the field, and recom- 
mend "best practices" in prosecution 
strategies involving domestic violence, 
sexual assault and stalking. 

Violence against American Indian 
women occurs at epidemic rates. In 2005, 
Congress found that one in three Ameri- 
can Indian women is raped during their 
lifetimes, and American Indian women 
are nearly three times more likely to be 
battered in their lifetimes than Caucasian 
women. 

The launch of the Task Force marks 
another step in the Justice Department's 
ongoing initiative to increase engage- 
ment, coordination and action on public 
safety in tribal communities. This effort 
is driven largely by input gathered from 
the department's 2009 Tribal Nations 
Listening Session on Public Safety and 
Law Enforcement, the department's 
annual tribal consultation on violence 
against women, and from written com- 
ments submitted by tribal governments, 
groups and organizations to the Justice 
Department. 

The taskforce will establish a trial prac- 
tice manual for federal prosecutors to use 
in the prosecution of violence against 
women offenses in Indian Country. More 
specifically, it will likely take the form of 
a U.S. Department of Justice Bluebook, 
which is used by U.S. attorneys as a 
resource manual for handling various 
types of cases. 

"It is a bit of a daunting task, but a 
very important one," said Leonhard, who 


will represent us well." 

The taskforce itself will draft the 
Bluebook for federal prosecutors to use 
in handling domestic violence cases that 
arise In Indian Country, but Leonhard 
hopes it will available for use by the 
general public so tribes and states have 
access to it. 

"The content hasn't been nailed down 
yet, however I'm certain it will contain 
protocol and procedures for the prosecu- 
tion of various types of DV cases as well 
as best practices for investigation of these 
types of crimes, from dispatch to trial and 
sentencing. I hope it will also contain 
chapters on handling evidence, federal 
Indian law, and federal statutes that can 
used in these cases." 


Serving up the 
best food in 


East Oregonian 


Check us out for 
breakfast 
or lunch ! 


(541)278-1952 


Brent Leonhard, Deputy 
Attorney General with the 
Confederated Tribes of the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation 
(left), was appointed to 
a national task force by 
US Attorney General Eric 
Holder (right). Leonhard 
will be part of a group that 
will produce a trial practice 
manual on the federal 
prosecution of violence 
against women offenses in 
Indian Country. 


has been part of the CTUIR Department 
of Justice for four years. "I'm hopeful 
that with this kind of resource in place 
the rates of successful federal prosecu- 
tion will increase, coordination between 
tribes and the federal government will 
improve, and that, as a result, tribal com- 
munities will be safer." 

CTUIR Board of Trustees members 
expressed their approval of Leonhard's 
efforts to work on the issue. 

"I am glad not only for Brent Leon- 
hard, but the CTUIR for having a repre- 
sentative on this national task force," said 
BOT member Althea Huesties-Wolf. "In 
working with Brent he is level-headed, 
rational and evokes process, not opin- 
ion, in all his legal advising. As a new 
member to the Board of Trustees and 
looking only at these characteristics, he 
is a forward-thinking tribal attorney and 
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CUJ Community & Education News 



Gabrielle Daniels smiles after breaking through her board at the Quantum workshop. Jon Welson looks on at left and Quantum facilitator Craig 
Furnifall cheer. 


Quantum leap 

MISSION - When Nixyaawii stu- 
dents punched through boards Jan. 

28, they were breaking not only a 
piece of wood but emotional bound- 
aries and mental barriers that have 
kept them from achieving success. 

The board breaking culminated 
a week-long Quantum Learning 
workshop for students and teachers 
at the charter school. It was designed 
to bring about a new style of teach- 
ing in the classroom where teachers 
speak without aggressing and stu- 
dents listen quietly and attentively. If 
it works right, teachers and students 
are more involved with what's going 
on in the classroom. 

Quantum Learning facilitators 
customize their message to a vari- 
ety of places from public schools to 
detention centers. 

At Nixyaawii, the focus was on 
initiative, getting students to become 
involved rather than sit back. The 
academic goal was to improve read- 
ing skills. 

Quantum Learning has a two-fold 
mission - academic strategies and 
how to deal with conflict. 

"We don't teach substance like sci- 
ence or math, but we do teach learn- 
ing skills like how to study, how to 
take notes, learning how to study," 
said Liesl Pykles, one of three Quan- 
tum facilitators. 

Students are taught how to deal 
with bullying through communica- 
tion, "skills you need when some- 
one is trash talking in your face." 

Quantum teaches students to "take 
responsibility and not blame other 
people for your situation." 


annual Chamber luncheon at Wildhorse 



Alissa M inthorn slams down on her board while Enid Miller, other students and facilitator James 
McConie looks on. 


Teachers learned a new style that 
puts less emphasis on authority and 
more emphasis on treating students 
as individuals. 

Teacher Mary Green said she 
hopes students and teachers go back 
to school on the same page. 

"It's been most beneficial to staff 
and students taking the same train- 
ing from different places," Green 
said. "I think we've had a lot of good 
information both for academics and 
motivation." 

Teacher Annie Smith said she 
could see students grow in their con- 
fidence as the week went along. 

"The students felt more powerful, 
more moved. I'm hoping they will be 


better students, succeed the rest of 
the semester, and use skills in college 
and in life," she said. " 

The board breaking was a moving, scary, 
and nervous activity for many students. 

At the end of the day, students 
began chanting Annie, Annie, Annie 
because she hadn't broken her board. 
Little did they know that before the 
class began she had been unable to 
break through. 

But this time, in front of the 
student body, Annie walked around 
with her board, which on one side 
said she wanted to publish a book 
and on the other it said "I am just 
an Indian." This time she broke the 
board. 


Nixyaawii to 
take another 
look at Friday 
School 

MISSION - A handful of truant stu- 
dents may prompt changes to the Friday 
School opportunities at Nixyaawii Com- 
munity School. 

On a four-day school week, Friday 
School is designed to accommodate 
students who need more time and assis- 
tance in classes in which they are having 
trouble. Students with poor grades or 
attendance issues often are directed to 
attend Friday School. 

Most of the students who are assigned 
to Friday School find out real fast that if 
they get their work done and stay in class, 
they won't have to attend. Others, how- 
ever, have been skipping Friday School, 
only to return on Monday for in-school 
suspension. That doesn't seem to deter 
four of five students who just won't go 
to Friday School, even when it is their 
best interest. 

The School Board was told Jan. 31 
that while the number of students as- 
signed to Friday School has declined, so 
has the number of kids required attend. 
They quit skipping because they didn't 
want to go to Friday School. Those who 
regularly skip are deterred on Monday. 
Repeat skippers just won't come to Fri- 
day School. 

No number of phone calls, home visits 
or court orders has rousted some stu- 
dents. Others cite transportation issues 
and some get excuses from parents. 

Upon hearing this, the School Board 
directed Principal Tim Sprenger to 
rethink the Friday School program for 
students who skip. 

School embraces 
idea for Tribal 
observation days 

MISSION - Nixyaawii Community 
School embraced the idea of student 
engagement in several days observed 
by the Confederated Tribes, including 
Treaty Day and Flag Day. 

Board of Trustees member Althea 
Huesties-Wolf made a brief presentation 
to the Nixyaawii School Board Jan. 31 to 
float her idea. 

Huesties-Wolf said she would take the 
lead as an organizer for school-related 
events combing Flag Day and Treaty 
Day in late May, Round-Up week before 
the actual activities, and during National 
Native American Month. 

Most of the activates would be limited 
to a single class time, but an assembly is 
tentatively planned for Round-Up week 
and an evening event for National Native 
American Month. 

Huesties-Wolf said she wants to focus 
on Nixyaawii, but would be willing to 
invite Native students from the region. 


George to speak at 

PENDLETON - Gary George, CEO 
of Wildhorse Resort & Casino, will give 
an update on the expansion project dur- 
ing the 25 th annual Economic Outlook 
luncheon on Feb. 11 at Red Lion Hotel. 

This will be the first Economic Out- 
look luncheon presided over by 2011 
Chamber President Kathleen Flanagan, 
the Business Service Center director for 


the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation. 

George is one several speakers, and 
will tell people in attendance about the 
10-story hotel and other plans at Wild- 
horse Casino over the next year. 

The keynote speaker is Bruce Sorte, OSU 
Extension Economist, who specializes in 
Community Economics and Economic 


Impact Analyses. He will speak about eco- 
nomic trends, the best economic opportuni- 
ties for the greater Pendleton area and the 
impact of agriculture on the local economy . 

Tickets ($20 for members, $25 for non- 
members) are on sale at the Chamber 
office until Feb. 11. Tickets can be pur- 
chased with a credit card by calling the 
Chamber at 541-276-7411. 
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‘Longest Walk’ coming 
through Reservation 

Diabetes awareness trek here Feb. 22 


MISSION - Members of the Con- 
federated Tribes plan to meet and host 
Native people involved in the 5,000-mile 
"Longest Walk 3," a six-month journey to 
raise awareness of the devasating effects 
of diabetes in Indian Country. 

A group of Yellowhawk Tribal Health 
Center, CTUIR staff and community 
members are coordinating efforts to 
greet, walk and support a group of 
about 20 natives who will pass through 
the Umatilla Indian Reservation Feb. 22. 
The group will begin their journey from 
Portland along Highway 26, at Beach 
Creek they will walk along Route 395 and 
into Pendleton on Interstate 84. They will 
walk from Pendleton to Mission on High- 
way 331, then head north on Highway 
11 and into Walla Walla on Highway 12. 
They will stay on Highway 12 until they 
reach Bonner, Mont. 

The group is expected to stay on the 
Reservation for a day or two. 

Plans call for a dinner Feb. 22 at the 
Longhouse and a family activity night 
in the gym. The group will spend at least 
one night at the Nixyaawii Community 
Center. 

"We are hoping that at least 150 people 
will attend the dinner and that the same 
number will attend the family night at 
the gym," said Rosenda Shippentower, 


Treasurer of the CTUIR Board of Trustees 
and one of the event organizers. 

The family night will include healthy 
food demonstrations, a speaker from 
the Longest Walk group, blood pressure 
machine, proper ways to use weight 
machines, healthy vendor presentations 
and activities for children. 

The Northern Route of the Longest 
Walk 3 will take walkers through the 
states of Oregon, Idaho, Montana, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia. Each day volunteers 
and community members will walk 15 to 
25 miles and runners between 50 and 100 
miles. In Warrenton, Va., the Southern 
and Northern groups will converge and 
finish the walk to the Nation's capitol 
en masse. 

"We will be advocating for major 
changes in eating habits and promoting 
beneficial exercise program while pass- 
ing through native communities," said 
Christopher Francisco, Northern Route 
coordinator. "We will hold presenta- 
tions and events along the way about 
reversing diabetes and heart disease in 
Indian Country. Our goal will be to re- 
verse diabetes and raise the conscience of 
America that we must halt the worst diet 
in the world. " 


No appointments necessary 
for free tax service March 1 2 


PENDLETON - Free tax service will be 
offered on the Umatilla Indian Reserva- 
tion Saturday, March 12 from 9 a.m. to 

3 p.m. No appointments are necessary. 

Trained volunteer tax preparers, be- 
ing offered through CAPECO's Retired 
Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP) in 
partnership with the American Associa- 
tion of Retired Persons, will help with 
federal and state forms at other locations 
in Umatilla and Morrow counties as well. 
The services will be offered in Pendleton 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, from 9 a.m. to 

4 p.m., at the State Office Building at 700 
S.E. Emigrant Avenue. 

Those interested in having their taxes 
prepared will need to provide social se- 


curity numbers for all who reside within 
their household; all income statements; 
and any receipts for tax deductions. 

"Taxes can be scary, but they don't 
have to be," said Scot Jacobson, Program 
Director at RSVP. "Our volunteers will 
walk you through the process and answer 
questions you may have. If we don't have 
an answer for you, we will do our best to 
locate someone who does." 

All of the volunteers partake in 40 
hours of classroom instruction provided 
by the IRS. Many of the volunteers have 
been with the program for five years or 
longer. 

For more information, contact Jacob- 
son at 541-276-1926, extension 134. 


Would you like 
a piece of pie? 

Saddle 

RESTAURANT 

Owner: Randy Cook / 2220 SE Court Ave / Pendleton / 541-276-1075 
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Large Heart Shape 
Pepperoni $7 

Feb. 7-14 

Large 
Cowboy 

$9.99 

Family size 

it for $2 more! We 9 |ad| v acce pt EBT - 



Children’s Museum’s Open Doors program expands 


ENDLETON - The Children's Mu- 
seum of Eastern Oregon is expanding 
its Open Doors program to assist more 
children and families, starting with a 
Terrifically Free Tuesday every week, 
25 family passes available at regional 
libraries, and 66 free family passes for 
local at-risk and low-income families. 

Launched in 2009, the Open Doors 
program was created to enable all fami- 
lies to have access to the museum regard- 
less of their financial situation. Through 
free family memberships and Terrifically 
Free Tuesday, offered the first Tuesday 
of the month, CMEO opened its doors to 
many new families. 


The newest initiative of the Open 
Doors program is the Library Pass pro- 
gram, which will offer 25 family passes 
at 23 libraries throughout Eastern Or- 
egon to be checked out and brought to 
Museum for free family admission. All 
that is required is a library pass to your 
local library. 

The goal of this initiative is to expand 
the Open Doors program beyond the 
City of Pendleton to other communities 
throughout Eastern Oregon. A full list 
of participating libraries is available at 
www.cmeo.org. 

CMEO's Open Doors program is made 
possible through grants from United 


Way of Umatilla and Morrow Coun- 
ties, Herbert A. Templeton Foundation, 
and Juan Young Trust. Funding from 
these foundations ensures the program 
through 2011; program availability in 
2012 is still to be determined. Interested 
contributors and for more information, 
call 541-276-1066. 

Located on Main Street in downtown 
Pendleton, the Children's Museum of 
Eastern Oregon is the only children's 
museum in Eastern Oregon. With 10 
hands-on and educational exhibits, 
CMEO offers a wide range of experi- 
ences and activities for children of all 
ages. 


CAPECO driver-safety classes focus on older drivers 


TAKE N 1 BAKE PIZZA 


541 - 276-7272 

613 SW Emigrant 

Open Daily 10 a.m.- 9 p.m. 


PENDLETON - Retired Senior Vol- 
unteer Program (RSVP) of Eastern Or- 
egon, in partnership with Association 
of American Retired Persons (A ARP) of 
Oregon, will host a driver-safety work- 
shop at the Community Action Program 
of East-Central Oregon (CAPECO) office 
from 9:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Feb. 12. 

No lunch is provided during an open 
period between noon and 1 p.m. 


The workshop is open to all ages, but 
is focused on those age 50 and older who 
would like to brush up on their driver 
safety skills and review the rules of the 
road. Instructor James Nelson, certified 
by AARP of Oregon, will be leading the 
workshop. 

The cost for the daylong event is $12 
for AARP members, $14 if you are not. 
AARP members will need to show their 


card to get the discount. The fee covers 
the cost of classroom material. 

Upon completing the workshop, class 
participants will be issued a certificate 
of completion that can be given to their 
insurance carrier for possible discounts 
in car insurance. 

To sign up for the workshop, contact 
Stephanie McElroy at 541-278-5669. The 
class will be limited to 15 participants. 


U 1 Native 

KCU^fr ssr 

Umatilla Reservation Community Radio JTOM Live, Weekdays 

104 # 3'rf m 10a - m - 

REFINANCE YOUR 

Car, Truck, Boat, 
ATV, Motorcycle, 
RV or Snowmobile 

3 . 50 % . 

Personal Loans 

5 . 75 % 

Umatilla County Federal Credit Union 

911 SW Dorion or PO Box 1305 
Pendleton, OR 97801 
541-276-6317 or 800-324-8842 
Stop by or give us a call today! 


Reception Feb. 1 1 for participants 
of Art Center’s Fun-A-Day project 


PENDLETON - More than two dozen 
Eastern Oregon artists are participating 
in the region's first Fun-A-Day project. 
An opening reception at the Pendleton 
Center for the Arts is planned from 5:30-7 
p.m. Friday, Feb. 11, to share the results. 

Fun-A-Day is a month-long project 
that occurs every January in cities across 
the United States, including Portland, 
Chapel Hill, N.C., San Diego and New 
York. This year marked the first for 
participation from Eastern Oregon and 
Pendleton is the only rural, small town 
involved. 

Participation was open to anyone; 
there is no jury and no entry fee. 

Participants chose a creative project 
that they worked on every day, either 


making a piece a day or working on a 
larger piece a little bit each day of the 
month. The show will feature fiber arts, 
drawings, paintings, cartoons, book arts 
and maybe even some short films. 

The exhibit will be held in the Loren- 
zen Board Room Gallery at the Pendleton 
Center for the Arts and runs through 
Feb. 15. 

Fun-A-Day is organized nationally 
by the Artclash Collective. It began in 
Philadelphia in 2003 and has spread 
across the country as participants from 
previous events move to new cities and 
share the idea. 

More inf ormation is available at www. 
pendletonarts.org or by calling 541-278- 
9201. 


Stop by and see our new office! 


NEW LISTING ON RESERVATION 

Newer manufactured home in good condition, large lot 
with newer shop 24’ by 36’. Good view of the mountains. 
$182,500. (#10088985). 



5.4 ACRES ON RESERVATION 

With quality manufactured home - 3 bedroom, 2 baths, 
Barn is 24’ by 36’ with heated office. Property is very 
groomed. Price is $259,000. (#9007363) 



#9007363 


GREAT HOME IN ECHO right off Freeway! Home is just 
like brand new/built in 2006, 3 bedroom, 2 bath, kitchen, 
1.996 sq. ft. has granite countertops - 16’ by 24’ shop 
with drive thru doors. Price is $269,900. (#10079081). 


Call Milne at 541-377-7787 



#10079081 


Clark Jennings & Associates 
Financial and Real Estate Services 

614 SE Court Avenue in Pendleton / Office 541-278-9275 
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Earn 8 points 
for each $1 
you spend 




Rewards an \rkc 


i\ L . Z 


EARN AND REDEEM POINTS AT EITHER LOCATION 


Arrowhead 

TRAVEL PLAZA 

1-84, Exit 216 Pendleton 


Four Corners, Mission 
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Jada Burns 
earns top 
student honors 


STANFIELD - Jada Burns, a 
fifth grader at Stanfield Elemen- 
tary School, was feted in January 
with other regional students in the 
Hermiston Chamber of Commerce 
"Breakfast of Champions." 

Also in January, Burns, an enrolled 
member of the 
CTUIR and 
the daughter 
of Julie Burns, 
finished second 
in the Elk's Free 
Throw Contest 
after a shoot-off 
for first place. 

A month ear- 
lier, Burns was 
the school's 
Student of 
the Month af- 
ter leading a 

canned food drive. 

"She's exceeded in ways I never 
even thought of as a fifth grader," 
said her mom. 

During the honor event. Burns 
and other students received a plaque 
and were photographed with Herm- 
iston Mayor Bob Severson. 

The Hermiston Chamber of Com- 
merce organizes the event that 
monthly honors local students. 
The chamber recognizes students 
for the Hermiston School District, 
Hermiston Junior Academy, Herm- 
iston Christian School, as well as the 
Echo, Stanfield and Umatilla School 
Districts. 

This year's sponsors are Wash- 
ington Demilitarization, Wal-Mart 
Super Store, McDonald's, KOHU/ 
KQFM, Desert Lanes, Lukes Photos, 
and Soroptomist International. 



Jada Burns 



Nearly 100 people lined up on the edge of the basketball floor holding lit candles in memory of a relative or friend who is battling or has 
lost the fight against cancer at the Bouncin’ for Cancer event Jan. 20 at the Pendleton Convention Center. 


Bouncin’ for Cancer raises $6,300 for research 


PENDLETON - More than $6,300 was 
raised for cancer research in Bouncin' 
Cancer fundraising events that included 
four high school basketball games at the 
Pendleton Convention Center Jan. 20. 

Nixyaawii boys and girls played Echo 
afternoon contests while Irrigon and Pilot 
Rock matched up in evening games. 

It was the third year that Nixyaawii 
Community School, Echo High School 
and Yellowhawk Tribal Health Center 
have sponsored the drive. Last year Echo 
joined the campaign and this year Pilot 
Rock and Irrigon jumped on board. Each 
school did a coin drive and sold T-shirts 
in their communities. 

The funds raised by each school, along 
with Cay use Technologies, determined 
who would have to kiss a pig at halftime 
of the boy's late game. Jason Lipe from 
Nixyaawii and Norm Steward from Echo 
had to kiss the pig. Several others puck- 
ered up for fun. 

Aaron Noisey, boys basketball coach 
and athletic director at Nixyaawii, was 
one of the main organizers of the event. 

"We are already in the process of plan- 
ning for next year and have identified a 
goal of $10,000," he said. "We hope to get 



Alanna French and Aaron Noisey played key 
roles in the Bouncin’ for Cancer event at the 
Pendleton Convention Center. 


more community involvement." 

At halftime of the girls' first game, 
Alanna French, a member of the Confeder- 
ated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reser- 
vation, spoke about her bout with cancer. 

"Twelve months ago I was selling 
50/50 tickets to raise money for cancer 
awareness. Eight months ago I was di- 
agnosed with cancer. Seven months ago 


‘We are already in the 
process of planning 
for next year and have 
identified a goal of 
$ 10 , 000 .’ 

I had a mastectomy. Six months ago I 
started chemotherapy. Three weeks ago 
I completed chemotherapy and four days 
ago I started radiation," French told the 
crowd. 

"In between I lived ... I'm not unique 
... there are a lot of women out there 
with breast cancer ... I'm the lucky one 
because this is treatable. I'm the lucky one 
because I have a daughter who needs me, 
a husband who supports me, and people 
who want to help." 

Said French, "I have cancer but cancer 
doesn't have me." 

After her remarks, nearly 100 
people lined up on the edge of the 
basketball floor holding lit candles in 
memory of a relative or friend who is 
battling or has lost the fight against 
cancer. 



CTUIR — Department of Justice 


Free DJ training - Feb. 17, 5 p.m. at KCUW studio. 

Office of Child Support Enforcement 


KCUW is seeking new DJ’s to volunteer time on our airwaves! 

No experience required! Must be: 18 years of age, available to ' 

Families Benefit 


commit time to a weekly show, responsible, creative and self motivated. 1043 7 f m 

front 

Child Support Enforcement 


Call or email to sign up... 541-429-7006 orjisellethompson@ctuir.com 




OCSE administers tribal, state, & federal child support laws. 
OCSE helps families bv: 


E Locating custodial and non- 
custodial parents. 

Establishing paternity 

13 Free Testing is provided 


El Collecting & processing child 
Support payments. 

0 Reviewing and modifying child 
support obligations. 


13 Establishing child support orders 0 Working with other tribes, states 

& countries to collect support on 
behalf of children. 


If you have any questions please call the Office of Child Support Enforcement at 
Phene (541 ) 429-7025 or slop by our office at the Nixyaawii ( iovcmancc Center 


Michelle Kordatzky, Caseworker 
A i ana Pierre, Secretary 


Jamie Ingle, family Accounts Clerk 


Crow’s Shadow Institute of the Arts 


Please check our website at www.crowsshadow.org 
or call 541-276-3954. 

Become a fan of Crow’s Shadow on Facebook! 


Feb. 5 - Performance art workshop with James Luna, 9:30-2:30 at Whitman College 
in Walla Walla 

Feb. 10: Public reception for artist James Luna, 5-7 p.m. at Crow’s Shadow. 

March 22: Public reception for artist John Feodorov, 5-7 p.m. at Crow’s Shadow. 

March 26-27: Photo-lithography printmaking workshop with Master Printer Frank Janzen. 
April 21-24: Four-day PNCA monotype workshop with Master Printer Frank Janzen. 

Crow’s Shadow Institue of the Arts 

48004 St. Andrews Road, Pendleton, OR 97801 - 541-276-3954 
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Recreation Center opens for children 

Ella Mae Looney and Mary Stewart play Kinect from Xi box 360 at the Nixyaawii Recreation Center on the Umatilla Indian 
Reservation. They work their dance moves using the game called Dance Central in one of the new game rooms. At right, 
Juliana Matamoros and Eva Oatman. 



Volunteers needed on Reservation for Senior Companion Program 


MISSION - The Eastern Oregon Se- 
nior Companion Program is recruiting 
low-income people to give care to other 
seniors and those with special needs. 

The goal of the Senior Companion 
Program is to provide part-time volun- 
teer opportunities to low-income persons 
who serve others needed special assis- 
tance. Through this help. Senior Com- 
panions hope to help individuals remain 
independent in current living situations. 

The Seniors Program mostly serves 
seniors who are lonely and isolated; 
those recently released from a hospital 
or nursing home; those with long-term 
illnesses; and those who have drug or 
alcohol problems. 


Appropriate Senior Companion vol- 
unteer activities would include taking a 
walk, reading to someone, writing letters 
help with light meal preparation, helping 
with grocery shopping, playing a game, 
accompanying someone to a social or 
recreational event, or helping provide 
information about community services. 
Volunteers are not expected to do any 
heavy lifting. 

John Brenne, Project Director for East- 
ern Oregon, said he'd like to see more 
Senior Companions on the Umatilla In- 
dian Reservation. Currently there is one 
- Cheryl Broncheau - who helps seniors 
and others who need her assistance. 

To qualify as a senior volunteer, per- 


sons must be at least 55 years old, must 
meet income guidelines, must be in good 
health, be able to pass a background 
check, and enjoy helping others. 

Training includes an orientation, read- 
ing material, video presentations, assis- 
tance from the Project Director and staff 
at a volunteer site, plus on-the-job train- 
ing. In-service meetings for volunteers 
are held monthly to provide additional 
training and information on subjects of 
interest meant to increase their skill level 
as volunteers. 

Senior Companion volunteers receive a 
modest stipend of $2.65 per hour. The sti- 
pend is non-taxable and is not considered 
income when computing other income for 


other program eligibilities, such as rent as- 
sistance, food stamps or energy assistance. 
In addition, volunteers receive transporta- 
tion coverage. A typical monthly stipend 
is $265 for 100 hours of service. 

"The true reward for becoming a 
volunteer is the satisfaction that comes 
from helping others," said Brenne. The 
Senior Companion Program provides 
low-income senior volunteers the oppor- 
tunity to 'give back' to their community." 

To learn about being a volunteer, or 
more about eligibility to receive Senior 
Companion services, call 541-276-4474 
or toll free throughout Oregon 1-800- 
541-5116, or email fostergrandparen@ 
qwestoffice.net. 


WIRELESS SERVICE IS IMPORTANT TO YOU. 
HELPING you GET IT IS IMPORTANT TO US. 


With our Lifeline Calling Plans, U.S. Cellular® offers discounted wireless service 
to participants of certain government assistance programs. To get more information 
or to apply, visit us at uscellular.com/lifeline or give us a call at 1-800-447-1339. 

For just $ 26.49, you get: 

■ 700 Anytime Minutes 

■ Unlimited Incoming Calls and Text Messaging 

■ Free activation ($30 value) 

To find out if you qualify for the Lifeline Program, contact the Oregon Telephone 
Assistance Program at rspf.org or 1-800-848-4442. 



jtk U.S. Cellular 


believe in something better “ 


rC 


things we want you to know: The Lifeline Calling Plan/Lifeline discounts are available only to residents in states where U.S. Cellular is an eligible telecommunications carrier (ETC). To purchase this Lifeline Calling Plan or to receive Lifeline discounts, you must participate in one of the eligible 
programs and reside within U.S. Cellulars ETC coverage area based on the ZIP code of your home address. Lifeline subsidies may only be applied once per household on either your landline or your wireless service. Eligibility to receive Lifeline discounts will be verified annually. Lifeline Calling 
Plans support all of the federal universal services provided for in 47CFR Sec. 54.101. ©2010 U.S. Cellular. 
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CLINICAL DIRECTOR OPPORTUNITY 


Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation 
Yellowhawk Tribal Health Center 
Eastern O regon — Pendleton Area 



Yellowhawk Tribal HeaHh Center house* a fully acereeli led ambulatory, primary 
can e medical facility located on ihc Confcdcraied Tribes of the Umatilla Indian 
Reserve non, ten minutes from Ffendtetofij OK* in the foothill ol the beautiful 

Slue MOLlrtLnina. 

Wc are looking for a highly moiivnuxh dedicated Clinical Director to join our Full- 
time, twn-pmvirifsr praclsee. We offer excellent hours in a team environment a 
well -funded and wdl-cquipped clinic, a competitive salary? pule [ ait* I loan repay- 
ment possibilities, and an mt&fca riding benefits package with relocation assis- 
tiinccp and signing bonus. 

Come and experience pur culture and a rewarding practice where the fncus 
is on quality patient care. 

For more information please contact 
Janvoc Qmempts 

YTHCp PO Box 160* Pendleton, OR 97801 
541.278.7549 

]ftn \ ceil i iac m i>t-s^ r ye l low hn w k. ora 

see our website at 

wwWh vello wbawk»prg 


Come see our stock of vinyl 



Vinyl 
Flooring 
Starting at 

99c sq.ft. 

** Price is for materials only. Professional 
installation available. 


CCB#176152 - Licensed & Bonded 


Soft-Step Interiors 

Carpet Vinyl Tile Laminate Hardwood 

• Top Brands • Professional Installation • Great Service 



541-278-0500 

- 905 SW Dorion - Pendleton, Oregon 
- softstep@eotnet.net 
www.softstepinteriors.com 


VISA 


Community volunteers key to 
success for children, families 


From the Head Start staff 


The original dreamers of the national 
Head Start program envisioned commu- 
nities coming together to support young 
children and families in their growth 
towards self-sufficiency. To help ensure 
their vision became 
reality, the Office of 
Head Start requires 
all Head Start pro- 
grams to seek out and 
utilize family and 
community members 
in providing services. 

The staff of Cay-Uma-Wa Head Start real- 
ize the benefit to the program of having 
a variety of volunteers from all walks of 
life contributing their ideas and expertise. 

Head Start actively seeks out individu- 
als for opportunities required by Head 
Start regulations. One requirement is to 
have an active Health Services Advisory 
Committee oversee all health and devel- 
opmental services to enrolled children 
and families. 

Cay-Uma-Wa Head Start has enjoyed 
tremendous support from Yellowhawk 
Tribal Health Clinic and CTUIR health 
and safety departments, including envi- 
ronmental health and the police and fire 


department. Cay-Uma-Wa Head Start 
is seeking more parent and community 
involvement on this critical committee. 
The committee meets quarterly for one 
hour at Yellowhawk. In addition to 
meeting times, committee members 
are asked to read and comment on the 
program's health 
plans, policies and 
procedures. 

There are many 
other ways that 
individuals can 
volunteer; from 
telling stories in 
the classroom to mending tricycles or 
helping teachers pull materials together 
for classroom activities. Community and 
family members are always welcome at 
the center. Volunteers can come in one 
time or as often as their schedule allows. 
CTUIR employees may be eligible for 
special education leave to volunteer for 
the program. There are a few require- 
ments for regular volunteers that help 
ensure the health and safety of the chil- 
dren, including passing a criminal history 
check and obtaining a TB. To find out 
more about the opportunities available 
and how to get involved, please contact 
the Head Start office at 541-429-7835. 



Country legend Marty 
Stuart to play Wildhorse 


Four-time Grammy Award 
Winner to perform Feb. 20 

PENDLETON - Four time Grammy 
Award Winner Marty Stuart will perform 
at Wildhorse Resort & Casino on Sunday, 
Feb. 20 at 3 p.m. Tickets are available at 
Wildhorse Gift Shop. 

Known both for his traditional style 
and his ability to merge honky-tonk with 
traditional country, Marty Stuart has 
become known as one of the industry's 
most eclectic artists. 

At the ripe old age of 12, Stuart began 
playing Bluegrass with The Sullivans. 
Not long after he met Lester Flatt band 
member Roland White, who invited him 
to play a Labor Day gig with the band. 
Marty stayed with Lester Flatt until they 
broke up the band in 1978 due to White's 
failing health. After working with a few 
other groups, Marty joined Johnny Cash's 
band in 1980. In 1983, Stuart married 
Cash's daughter, Cindy; they divorced in 
1985 and Stuart left the band to pursue a 
solo career with Columbia Records. 

It wasn't long before hits like "Arlene," 
"Hillbilly Rock," and "Tempted" were 
topping to the charts. Stuart has expand- 
ed his career throughout his life. He has 
lent his voice to films like Tom Sawyer 
(2000), collaborated on albums with some 
of country music's best, including Travis 
Tritt, and hosted a TV talk show called 
the Marty Stuart Show. 

Stuart is a member of the Grand Ole 
Opry, a past Country Music Foundation 
President and an AMA Lifetime Achieve- 
ment Award winner. He is also a country 
music memorabilia preservationist, styl- 


ist, designer, photographer, and legend- 
ary songwriter. 

With his latest record. Ghost Train, 
Stuart is making a tribute to his roots. 
Recorded in iconic RCA Studio B where 
artist like Elvis Presley and Way Ion Jen- 
nings recorded their most loved classics, 
Stuart was drawn back to traditional 
country. 

"It's the music I cherish and the culture 
in which I was raised," Stuart said. "I 
wrote about love, marriage, heartaches, 
trains, home, work, vagrancy, the law, 
jail, rivers, death, sin, redemption, drink- 
ing and good hearted women. Those 
words and melodies are wrapped around 
rounders, ghosts, lovesick fools, a wino, 
a preacher, the working man, rock n' roll 
cowboys, gamblers, thugs, thieves and 
the likes of me. The stories are staged 
from San Francisco to Texas, Heaven, 
Hell, a graveyard, hanging gallows, 
Nashville and on to the Mississippi. . .It's 
a pretty honest reflection my life." 

Tickets, which also are online at boxof- 
ficetickets.com, are $35 for general seat- 
ing, $50 for preferred seating. Limited 
seating available. 

Wildhorse Resort & Casino is the Pa- 
cific Northwest's highest paying casino, 
with a record $9.1 million slot jackpot. 
The Resort includes a 24-hour casino, 
hotel, RV Park, 5 restaurants, a sports bar, 
18-hole golf course and Tribal museum. It 
is located just minutes off 1-84 at Exit 216, 
four miles east of Pendleton. For more in- 
formation: 1-800-654-9453 or www.wild- 
horseresort.com. Wildhorse is owned and 
operated by the Confederated Tribes of 
the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 
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Crow’s Shadow Master Printer Frank Janzen talked at a reception about his series of monotypes called Iconography of the Plateau that based on 
objects abandoned and embedded into landscape along with his series of what he calls “smoke prints. ” 


Janzen opens ‘smoke print’ exhibition 


PENDLETON - Crow's Shadow 
Master Printer Frank Janzen opened an 
exhibit with a reception Jan. 12 at the 
Pendleton Public Library. 

Janzen spoke with about a dozen 
people who come to see his artwork and 
hear his explanation of his concepts and 
methods. 

Janzen' s latest series of prints are an 
extension of a series of monotypes called 
Iconography of the Plateau that based 
on objects abandoned and embedded 


into landscape along with his series of 
what he calls "smoke prints." In them 
he captures actual smoke onto the pa- 
per and incorporates landscape into 
them, "trying to capture the essence of 
the plateau region especially at stubble 
burning time." 

The latest prints are part of Janzen' s 
Urban/ Plateau series that have evolved 
into a very large body of work with a 
number of combinations and possible 
permutations. 


"My thoughts are tending toward the 
dichotomy of energy in the urban land- 
scape and the energy expended when 
a wall of flame, five feet high, walks 
across a stubble field," Janzen explained. 
"Included in this mix are the images of 
abandoned equipment that now do not 
expend any energy at all but seem to take 
on a weird sort of life force." 

Janzen's exhibit at the Pendleton 
Public Library will continue through 
March. 


Tutuilla 

Presbyterian 

Church 

A Christ centered, biblically based 
and caring congregation. ’ 


A 



February 2011 


Feb. 6 - Worship, Elder orientation, com- 
munion 11, children’s church 11:30 

Feb. 12 - Men’s breakfast and fellowship, 
8:30 a.m., Lowery 

Feb. 13 - New member class 10, worship 
11, children’s church 11:30 

Feb. 19 - Eastern Oregon Presbytery Meet- 
ing in Umatilla 

Feb. 20 -Session 10, worship 11, children’s 
church 11:30 

Feb. 27 - Worship 11 , children’s church 
11:30, potluck to follow 

“All are welcome at Tutuilla Presbyterian Church located on 
the Umatilla Indian Reservation at 45682 Tutuilla Church 
Road east of Pendleton. ” 

Morning worship on Sunday at 11 a.m., Children’s Church 
at 11:30 a.m., Wednesday night Bible Study at 6:30. 

Visit our website at Tutuillachurch.com 



Oregon Trail 

Gallery & Trading Post 


621 Sixth Street in Umatilla 

Open Tuesday-Sunday 10-5 / Closed Monday / On call 24 hours a day 
Call the store at 541-922-5123 / Evenings 541-922-5567 


Smoke brain-tanned hides! 

Dancers: All-New Old-Style Headdresses Wolf-Coyote-Bobcat 
Beautiful Indian smoke tanned buckskin. 

~ Men’s, women’s & children’s hard-sole fully beaded mocassins ~ 

- Timber wolf, coyote, fox and beaver fur - Roaches, shell dresses for women and children ~ 

- White buckskin dresses for women and children - Old style trade cloth dresses for children ~ 

• White 3X large deer hides • Large ermine and otter pelts • 

• Adult and children’s jingle dresses and wing dresses • 

• Otter hair wraps for women and children • 1700-1800’s authentic old trade 
beads • Men’s, Women’s and childrens’ mocassins • Brain and commercial 

tanned hides 

♦ Same great selection for naming, memorial and giveaway gifts ♦ 

• Blankets • Deer & Elk Buckskin • Wing dresses, Jingle dresses in adult and children 

sizes • Ribbon shirts • Leggings & Mocassins • Baby boards • Shawls 
• Drum frames • Rawhide - buffalo, horse, elk or deer 


Locally Owned and Operated 
Serving You Since 1999 



430 SW 2nd 
PENDLETON ,OR 97801 


QHjBjk W3L 'mi* W 



Happy Valentine’s Day to the One(s) You Love 
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Speaker to focus on addiction, mental health 



Happy Belated 1st Birthday 
to our Blessed Little Cowboy 
Tharon 
1/1/2010 

Love, Momma & Daddy 


PENDLETON - An expert on addic- 
tion, mental illness the HIV will speak 
primarily about child development and 
trauma during a two-day conference 
March 16 and 17 at Wildhorse Casino. 



The Yellowhawk Abuse Prevention 
Program will present Gabor Mate, M.D., 
physician and author. In addition to 
public speaking. Mate has written four 
books, the most recent "In the Realm of 
Hungry Ghosts" and "Close Encounters 
with Addiction." 

Mate worked for 12 years with pa- 
tients challenged by hard core drug 
addiction, mental illness and HIV, the 
virus that often leads to full-blown AIDS. 
His other interests encompass child- 
hood development issues, adolescent 
mental health, and parenting issues, as 
articulated in his books "Scattered" on 
attention deficit disorder and "Hold on to 


your Kids: Why Parents Need to Matter 
More than Peers." 

He also has a unique view of stress and 
mind/ body unity of healing and illness, 
the subject of his most translated work, 
"When the Body Says No: Exploring the 
Stress/ Disease Connection." 

The conference will be free to CTUIR 
members, community members and all 
employees. A registration fee will be 
announced for all other attendees. Pre- 
registration is required, even for Tribal 
members. For more information con- 
tact Sarah Frank at 541-969-9949. To 
pre-register contact Sara Haskett at 
541-278-7528. 







F. $799 (ASD2522WRWJ 

25.1 cu.it. Side-by-Side 
Refrigerator 

■ Tefl^'Assure"' * fciR* filler 
- CoikLrdi & Dispenser Lotfcauis 


Temp- Assure ^ Freshness Conlrols 

’keepywrrtood fresh or frozen} 
Easy-to-use csotrols pul consistent 
temperatures at your fingertips for 
wr^lre* storage! 


We 


g. $849 

imwmm 

10.5cii.fi. 
Bottom Freezer 
Refrigerator 

■ Rsvurslbte DflOt 
* Tenip-AB5ure r 


0 $179 lAMVll&ClVAWl 

1 Jsu.lt, OTR Microwave 

* 1 .000 Watts* IQ Pumw Lflvete 
■ ?-S|»r?<r 220 ChM F*h 9 U »1 Howl 


A $249 i,AOB10OftAWW| 

Dishwasher 

* HtiMd Dry A PH* tomri 

■ In-flftGk 

b $349 

Dishwasher iadbi6qqaww> 

* Mi Tub * H(a)iflij Dry Sensoi 

■ Twice as toce !V Sftwrwirti Buskes 


^Glass ^— 
Ceramic V 
Spill Save r m 
CQQklOpP 
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WPifWiwiI protection 


Optional pedestals 
avi liable 


c $499 

Electric Range 

lAER&33QVA8i 
* 4 B tu ft Sail Clean 0vei> 


$1499 

|AFF2534fES| 

25 Cll.ft. 

French 

Door 

Refrigerator 

Sty 

Convenience 

and 

Affordability! 

The temp controlled* 
divided Chefs 
Pantry™ drawer 
has a convenient 
s-eM-ppcming lid, 
while adjuslabBe 
SplllSartf^ shelves 
pul what you need 
where you need II! 


e. $649 (AEflSQl tVAWi 

Electric Range 

■ 4 Rattans Bemafits 
■Custom Glim 


$379 INTW450CVGI 

Top load Washer 

*3 2 cu.hl, Capacity * Auto Tamp CwUrol 


$349 


$549 each 

Front load Washer 

(Nfvmocww) 

Uses 73% less water & 
7fi% less energy} 

* ittmM Super CipKJly 

* SUMflS £te>: WlinGiitcd 

■ EvfuSpm Vitirgjifin Contrei - 


- rift j m & tv cumwr 1 


(NE 04500 VQ) 

Super Capacity Electric Dryer 

-Am DsyslKS Cpntn]l 
‘Wrintie Levant Opdton 


Electric Dryer (neo73<hjoww> 

AutoDry System monitors dryness & stops whan 
fabrics are dry - using up to T£f% t»ss $mrgyt 

* ft 7 cuJ * JUrDtycY^+ * SoiSbuntf™ I Outs 




EasyF&m** Puti-oul 
Tmc* System 




Western Auto Home & Appliance 

320 SW Emigrant • Pendletai, OR 97801 

541 - 276-3534 • 1 - 800 - 580-3534 

Hurry in. Quantities Limited On Some items! 

EM M ifiTT ’1 



Him NOMOIMH HUS SOW! SEE STORE NO NIDIIS 
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Sons of Tradition forming 
on Umatilla Reservation 


MISSION - A Sons of Tradition group 
is forming on the Umatilla Indian Res- 
ervation. A Daughters of Tradition has 
existed for a few years. 

An informational meeting with din- 
ner for the Sons of Tradition is planned 
from 5:30-7 p.m. Feb. 16 at the new build- 
ing for Yellowhawk's Substance Abuse 
Prevention Program, in the former 
CTUIR Court across from the parking lot 
from the Nixyaawii Community Center 
and gym. 

The Sons and Daughters of Tradition 
curriculum teaches youth principles and 
values taught by American Indian elders 
so that youth can learn to value and be- 
lieve in themselves. 

The programs are components of the 
CTUIR effort to implement a culturally- 
based approach developed by White 
Bison, an American Indian organization 
that offers sobriety, recovery, addictions 
prevention, and wellness/ Wellbriety 
learning resources to Native American 


communities nationwide. 

The program brings together young 
men from third to eighth grade who will 
work with a group of Tribal male leaders, 
the Recreation Program and Yellowhawk 
Substance Abuse Prevention staff that 
have teamed up to start a class. 

"We welcome high school male youth 
to join to both assist and learn the tradi- 
tional teachings," said Sarah Frank, Yel- 
lowhawk's Substance Abuse Prevention 
Coordinator. 

During the informational session Feb. 
16, a questionnaire will be available for 
youth and parents to complete, providing 
facilitators a direction in planning future 
sessions. Male parents/ guardians are 
welcome to participate in the Sons of Tra- 
dition classes. Dinner will be provided to 
participants. 

For more information about the in- 
formational session, call Sarah Frank at 
541-278-7529 or email sarahfrank@yel- 
lowhawk.org. 


Wellness Program lists winter 
weight-loss events, classes 


MISSION - A number of health- 
related events, special classes and early 
planting of the community garden are 
listed among February wellness oppor- 
tunities by CTUIR Wellness Coordinator 
Kristi Yunker. 

Here's a rundown of what's happen- 
ing in February: 

• “Journey for Control,” classes about 
Type II diabetes. Free to all employees and 
family members. Tuesdays at Wildhorse 
employee training room, noon to 12:30 
p.m., starting Feb. 15; Wednesdays at 
Nixyaawii Governance Center, Room 202, 
noon to 1 p.m., starting Feb. 16. 

• Club 24 special - 21 days for $9. 
Yunker has coupons, or interested persons 
can go into the club after 4 p.m. to enroll 
with a coupon. The public offer is good 
through the end of the month. 

• The Longest Walk (see story on Page 
X) - The Tribes are expecting a group of 
at least 15 people to be visiting Mission 
Feb. 19-24. They are walking a northern 
route from Portland to Washington, D.C., to 
raise awareness about diabetes in Indian 


Country. A community meal and event, 
and possible employee walking option, are 
being explored. 

• Fun family health event. Details are 
still being worked out, but this will be con- 
nected with the Longest Walk. Yunker 
hopes to have a healthy food demonstra- 
tion, opportunity to talk with the Longest 
Walk guests, find out what “your numbers” 
are, plus healthy activities for families. 

• Weight Watchers - two choices. 
Vouchers in town meetings or sign up for 
WW at Work series. For employees, that’s 
12 weeks for just $24; Wellness pays the 
rest. The new WW at Work series begin 
Feb. 17. For more information, see Robin 
Alexander or Yunker. 

• Community Garden. Yunker said it’s 
not too early about spring crops, including 
peas and onions, in mid-February. The 
Garden needs volunteers to prepare for 
the rest of planting in May. Persons will- 
ing to volunteer can contact Yunker or just 
show up and start working. 

Yunker can be reached at kristiyunk- 
er@ctuir.org or by calling 541-429-7538. 
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WE DELIVER TO 
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“Voted Best 
Pizza 3 Years 
in a Row” 

$5.99 

Lunch 

Buffet 

Fresh Pizza r Healthy 

Sated Bar 3 Soup 


Love how fresh the sated har aiways 

Debbie Stahl - Pendleton, OP 

Excellent lunch buffet 

TamtSue Rbcheffe - Pendleton, OR 

Big Johns Taco Pizza is a staple on 
which f base atl of my Pizzas. 

No one can compare. 

M Nowrm - Pendteton, OR 

It's a great place to eat and watch 
sporting events, 

Jew Mitchell - Pendleton Off 



NFL 

Sunday 

Ticket 

at Big John’s 


8 High 
Definition 
Plasma TVs 

Hew Video 
Games 


World’s 

Greatest Taco WE DELIVER! 

541 - 276-0550 

BIG J9HNS 

J P I Z Z A 

WWW. Ho VebigjohnS.com -^ Ie Hometown Hangout " 



Reserve oar Lil f 
Backs Party 

Room! 


225 SW 9TH ST 

PENDLETON 


J CATHOLIC HEALTH 
T INITIATIVES* 


St. Anthony Hospital 

WE CARE CLINIC 



1312 SW 2nd Street 

(off Nye Avenue west from Red Lion Inn behind Charter Cable) 

Open Monday - Friday from 7 a.m.-7 p.m. 
Saturday 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

541-278-8183 
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Oo you have a business idea? Join our business 
classes and explore all the possibilities. 

QuickBooks Basics - During this 2-night workshop you will learn 
about the capabilities of QuickBooks and how you can easily 
track your sales and expenses to ensure the success of 
your business. 

Dates: Tuesday, February 15 & 17, 2011 
Time: 5:30 - 8:30 p.m. 

Place: Cay-Uma-Wa Education Center 
Fee: free 

* Co-hosted by the Business Service Center and 
BMCC’s Small Business Development Center 


Exploring Your Business Idea - This short business course helps 
you examine your business idea and identify your products/services, 
competitors and potential customers. This is a pre-requisite for the 
“Indianpreneurship™” class, which starts on March 15, 2011. 

Date: Tuesday, March 1 & 8, 2011 
Time: 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. 

Place: Tamastslikt Cultural Institute 
Fee: $20.00 
Dinner provided 

Pre-registration is required. Please call 541-966-1918 
for more information or to register. 

business^ 

5ervice - A 
Center ||v 


Volunteers needed for 2011 Basketball Against 
Alcohol and Drug (BAAD) Tournament in late March. Interested? 
Call Lloyd Commander at 541-429-7887 or email lloydcommander@ctuir.org 


47106 Wildhorse Blvd., Pendleton, OR 97801 
541-966-1918 




FREE COUPON 


Dispose of up to 2 appliances 
and unlimited car batteries! 

Now accepting TVs and computer components free. 

Also, car batteries and computer backup batteries can be disposed for free. 


TERF 

276-4040 72292 S Market Road 

Regular hours - 7:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Mon-Fri. 
Closed weekends 



Recycle at Mission Market or 
at TERF. Materials accepted: 
cardboard, mixed paper, 
aluminum/tin, plastic. 


FREE COUPON 


Nixyaawii charter 


Continued from Page 1 

ticularly relating to staffing and student 
achievement levels. 

"I'd be surprised if the Board didn't 
want to do a little research on the 
academic levels of those middle school 
kids," Peterson said. "I know Nixyaawii 
is confident it can meet goals from a 
cultural perspective; they want to ex- 
pose sixth to eighth graders with more 
native culture. The relative question is 
Nixyaawii confident they can put a plan 
together that meets the needs of students 
from an academic perspective." 

The 16R School Board also likely will 
ask about a financial growth plan for 
Nixyaawii. 

"That's a pertinent question because 
you can't find a school that isn't strug- 
gling financially," Peterson said. 

School funding, in the form of per 
student payments from the state, could 
also be an issue. 

"I can't speak for the Board, but I'd say 
it's a yes and no answer," Peterson said. 
"Any further enrollment decline really 
hurts us. On the other hand, these kids 
are our kids whether they in Pendleton 
schools or at Nixyaawii. We'll ultimately 
look at what's best for those kids." 

There are other "not so easily resolved 
issues," Peterson said, including how 
Nixyaawii would staff the school. With 
the federal No Child Left Behind law, 
middle school teachers must be certified 
to teach math, social studies, language 


arts and science. 

Schools often have highly qualified 
teachers who aren't certified to teach spe- 
cific courses at the middle school level. 

"That does put a wrench in things 
sometimes," Peterson said. "There may 
be a few moments when we scratch our 
heads a little bit." 

At the Nixyaawii School Board meet- 
ing, Sprenger, on a speaker phone be- 
cause he was taking care of sick children, 
said he's talked with Debra Cr os well, 
CTUIR Interim Executive Director, and 
Terry Warhol, Public Works Director, 
about what the school would need in 
terms of space to accommodate another 
30-40 students next fall. 

Sprenger thinks the current building 
could be remodeled to add three more 
classrooms. 

"Occupancy is not an issue. We could 
get at least 100 to 120 students in there," 
he said. 

Nixyaawii currently has an enroll- 
ment of about 50 ninth, 10 th , 11 th and 12 th 
graders. 

As reported in the January CUJ, 
Sprenger thinks Nixyaawii' s language, 
cultural and history classes could attract 
more students. 

"Right now," he said, "language 
isn't offered consistently at the middle 
school. Nixyaawii could fill the lan- 
guage void for middle schoolers. Stu- 
dents that start in sixth grade would be 
more likely to continue those classes in 
high school." 


Thank you letters 


The CTUIR Men’s and Women Committee would 
like to thank the Pendleton Convention Center staff 
and the CTUIR Recreation and Education, Yel- 
lowhawk Prevention Program, Wildhorse Resort 
& Casino, and Arrowhead Travel Plaza, along with 
Kraffs Clothing and Atomic Screen printing that as- 
sisted with this year’s tournament. Also, thank the 
Nixyaawii Youth Outreach for providing the conces- 
sion - Dionne Bronson, Core Sams, Lyndsie Lewis 
and the tribal youth. 

A special thank you to Robert Van Pelt, Babette 
Cowapoo, Koko Hufford, Larry Cowapoo, Clarence 
Cowapoo, Brian Conner, and Rachel Matamoros 
along with our volunteers Candice Cowapoo, 
Abby Farrow, Sarah Frank, Deanie Johnson, Sass 
Spencer, Law Enick, Polly Minthorn, Alan Crawford, 
Punky Bronson, Pam Steele, Lawanda Bronson, 
Dana Patawa Minthorn, and our referees Lindsey 
Watchman, Kevin Minnick, Mike, Jason Butler, Ray 
McDonald, Steve Wilson, and Chocks Craig. 

We also recognized the “Tribal Athletes” in honor 
of their contributions to sports in Indian Country 

Resepctfully, 

Julie Taylor 

CTUIR Tournament Committee 

I would like to send a big thank you to Seth 
Christiansen and Sally Kosey for requesting me to 


present at Washington, Sherwood, West Hills, and 
McKay Elementary Schools about Native Americans 
and Umatilla Tribes in December and January. 

This is very important as education is everything 
today and our little people should also include local 
history of the Confederated Tribes of the Umatilla. 
All the kids were great at each school and asked 
excellent questions. It's good that the children know 
that the Columbia Plateau culture is still here and 
the stories still live within us and have been handed 
down from generation-to-generation. 

Kwuulth ow (that's all), 

Marcus Luke II, Umatilla & Yakama Nations 

The Bouncin' for Cancer organizers would like 
to thank all the volunteers for their support selling 
T-shirts and helping with the raffle. 

We'd also like to thank Cayuse Technologies for 
doing the 50/50 drawing and half-court shot, Devon 
Oil for covering the cost of the Convention Center, 
Yellowhawk Tribal Health Center Commission for 
the donation of the T-shirts and raffle items. Each 
booster Club for donation of raffle items. Nixyaawii 
Booster Club for hosting the hospitality room. 

We are already in the process of planning for next 
year and have identified a goal of $10,000. 

Follow the event on facebook at bounc'n cancer 
basketball game. 



Pioneer Construction 


Be Careful Out There. 

The roads are icy and we should export more snow and hazardous 
conditions. Take a few minutes while your car is warming up to think about 
ways to stay safe as you get from one point to the next. 
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Tamastslikt hosts photo preservation talk Feb. 17 


By the Tamastslikt staff 

MISSION - Richard Engeman of 
Portland will conduct a free lecture and 
workshop on "Taking Care of Your Pho- 
tographs" at Tamastslikt Cultural Insti- 
tute on Thursday, Feb. 17 from 6-8 p.m. 

Engeman is an expert in preserving 
photographs. He will address questions 
such as these: How can you best care for 
and organize your family photographs 
and documents? What can digitization 
do for you? What are the drawbacks to 
digitizing your photographs? 

The public is invited to bring pho- 
tographs that he can use as examples. 
Tamastslikt curatorial staff will be on 
hand to assist with individual cases as 
well. 

Engeman is a writer, public historian 
and archivist. As a professional archivist, 
he achieved scholarly study and long 
professional practice in the preserva- 
tion of materials that comprise much of 
American heritage, ranging from photo- 
graphs to wooden rails, and other eclectic 
interests. Some of his works include the 
Oregon Companion: an Historical Gaz- 
etteer of the Useful, the Curious and the 
Arcane, Timber Press, 2009; and Eating 
It Up in Eden: Oregon Century Farm & 
Ranch Cookbook, White House Grocery 
Press, 2009. He is also a contributor to 
the online Oregon Encyclopedia. His 
Oregon Rediviva LLC business website 
is http://www.oregonrediviva.com/ 
Oregon_Rediviva. 

Engeman wrote an article, "The Jef- 
ferson Peace Medal: Provenance and the 
Collections of the Oregon Historical So- 
ciety," in the summer of 2006 issue of the 
Oregon Historical Quarterly. The Lewis 
& Clark Expedition bestowed medallions 


on Native leaders, including one that 
came to the Society in 1899 and was used 
to create its official seal. The article con- 
tributed toward the eventual repatriation 
of the medal to the Confederated Tribes 
of the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 

Engeman' s talk is in keeping with the 
theme of conservation at Tamastslikt. 
From Feb. 7-March 25, Tamastslikt cu- 
ratorial staff will conduct deep cleaning 
of the cases in the permanent exhibit and 
use the exhibit gallery as their base. Dur- 
ing this time, the permanent exhibits will 
continue to be open to visitors. 

Visitors will be welcome to observe 
conservation in action during this time 
when there is not a formal exhibit in 
the gallery. There will be a terminal so 
the public can look at digital images of 
objects in the Tamastslikt collection. The 
working conservation demonstration 
area is dubbed "Caring for the Past" by 
Randall Melton, Collections Curator, 
since it was the title of a project that 
Tamastslikt did with the Institute for 
Museum and Library Services federal 
organization a few years ago. 

Said Melton, "We want people to 
know that we are doing our utmost to 
take good care of the objects Tamasts- 
likt has been entrusted with. Cleaning 
is a big part of preventing damage to 
artifacts, and it requires a major effort 
with as large an exhibit as Tamastslikt. 
We're on the lookout for damaging bugs, 
dust, and frass. Frass is the excrement of 
invertebrates like bugs." 

Melton referred to the 2005 report on 
the national "Heritage Health Index" in 
which vast assets of America's collections 
are imperiled by the lack of conservation 
resources, now being addressed through 
training and planning. 


Attention: 

Fun P-un Logo Contest 

Artists needed for this gear's 
Fun F«n logo. Needs to be 
on 0 Y- u paper, no more than 
5 colors. No computer made 
entries. $100 and T-shirt for 
winner. Deadline for artwork is 
4 p.m. April 4. Turn artwork 
in to 6HF- Dept, at YellowhawK. 
Fun Fun will tatce place in Ma'j. 




Traughber 

Productions 


VIDEO MEDIA ADVERTISING 
AND 

SPECIAL EVENTS DOCUMENTING 

-COMMERCIALS -VIDEO RESUMES 
-WEDDINGS -CONCERTS 

RYAN TRAUGHBER 

(541) 419-0111 

Ryan@TraughberProductions.com 
www.T raughberProductions.com 



Randall Melton, Collections Curator at Tamastslikt Cultural Institute, talks with visitors. He has helped 
organize a free lecture and workshop on “Taking Care of Your Photographs” at Tamastslikt Cultural 
Institute on Thursday, Feb. 17 from 6-8 p.m. 


"We also want to reach out to the com- 
munity and inform them about the risks 
they can incur from old objects they may 
have gotten from commercial traders. 
If those items came indirectly from the 
custody of museums, they could have 
been treated with arsenic, mercury, or 
DDT. We want the community to know 
we're here to help," Melton said. 

For more information, contact Tamast- 
slikt Cultural Institute at 541-966-9748 or 
visit www.tamastslikt.org. In addition 
to the museum and interpretive center, 
Tamastslikt operates a museum store, 
cafe, and meeting room rentals. Tamasts- 
likt is open 9 .m. 5 p.m. seven days a week 
April-October. From November-March, 
Tamastslikt is open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Monday-Saturday; cafe closed weekends. 

Normal cafe hours are 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
all seasons. Museum store closes at 4:45 
p.m. every day; als closed Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and New Years Day. 

Tamastslikt is located at 47106 Wild- 
horse Boulevard [new mailing address] 
at the far end of the main driveway of the 
Wildhorse Resort & Casino, 10 minutes 
east of Pendleton, Oregon. 

Tamastslikt can be reached via Exit 
216 off Interstate 1-84 or by following the 
"Mission-LaGrande" sign south off High- 
way 11 onto Highway 331. Tamastslikt 
Cultural Institute is owned and operated 
by the Confederated Tribes of the Uma- 
tilla Indian Reservation. 


The genie Tottfe Naif Spa 


101 S W Emigrant Ave 

across the street from 
Pendleton Computer Repair. 


541 - 429-8029 


8 am- 4 pm , Tuesday - Friday 
Saturday - Monday by appointment - Closed Sunday / 


We serve all Genders and Ages 

Pedicures ~ $25 
Manicures ~ $15 
Full Set Acrylics ~ $30 
Facial Waxing ~ starting at $7 

Gift certificates Available 
„ , OPI products, gifts, bath & body gift sets, 
hand-made beaded jewelry, and much more! 

Owned and operated by Andy and Tina Habig. 
Tina is a member of the CTUIR 
licensed in esthetics and nail technology. 





Frequent Specials, so call or stop by! 
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Head 2 Toes 

Full Service Salon & Spa 
1904 SW Frazer/ 379-0010 

Thank you to 
everyone for all your 
prayers and support. 

We appreciate 
it so much. 

Head 2 Toes 

Full Service Salon & Spa 




Feral horses gather on a barren hillside on the Umatilla Reservation. Over the past year CTUIR staff have been gathering input to help tribal leaders make 
decisions about the horses. General Council members have expressed comments mostly based on a tradition and culture steeped in horsemanship. 


Feral horses 


\ 

Winona Laduke 

Native Activist 
Free Public Program 

Feb. 28 
6:30 p.m. 

Tamastslikt Cultural Institute 

< > 


Continued from Page 1 

characteristics of ranch horses bred by lo- 
cals and turned out. Some horses escaped 
adjacent pastures and become established 
on UIR rangelands. Many of the colors 
bred into the Cayuse horse have been 
replaced by sorrow, black and dun colors 
and the horses are taller than the Cayuse 
breed. Regardless, the horses inhabiting 
UIR range and forest lands genetically do 
not represent the historic horses." 


General Council members have ex- 
pressed comments mostly based on a 
tradition and culture steeped in horse- 
manship. 

By 1890, the Umatilla Indian Reserva- 
tion was the leading livestock produc- 
ing reservation in the United States, but 
maintaining horse herds became difficult 
when range lands were allotted and 
closed. Further, dependence on the horse 
was reduced by the advent of the railroad 
and automobiles. 


f — 

WILDHORSE 


r\ 


Employees 
of the 
Month! 


Security 



Trevor has shown 
dedication, loyalty 
and motivation. 


Facility 


Front Line 
Trevor Gilman Sr. 

I have 100% 
confidence in her 
abilities to keep the 
office up to date 
and moving. 

Slots 



Support 
Nanette Day 



Supervisor 
Shane Homing 


Shane promotes 
outstanding 
customer service 
and supports his 
department. 



Still, horses, albeit smaller herds, were 
common on the Reservation into the 
1940s when wild horse roundups took 
place from Thornhollow to Kamela to 
McKay Creek. Cowboy roundups were 
a way to manage the herds - cull out less 
desirable animals and keep the best. 

"If that was the case right now I 
wouldn't be here, but nobody is doing 
that stuff anymore," Schumacher said. 

According to the policy, feral horses 
have numerous affects on the cultural 
and natural resource environments of the 
Reservation, including: 

* impacts on water developments and ripar- 
ian areas; 

* impacts on wildlife habitat; 

* impacts on livestock distribution and use of 
water facilities; 

* decrease opportunity to improve forage 
availability through improved management; 

* creates direct competition for forage; 

* damage resources through season long 
grazing; 

* negates benefits of range management by 
livestock; 

* creates particularly heavy use and damage 
at springs and riparian areas. 

The feral horses have economic impacts for 
First Foods as well as crops, including: 

* Value of native forbs and subsistence food 


February 25th 

Happy Birthday Brentton Lee! 



From: Tony Clifton & 
the Case Family 


By 1890, the Umatilla 
Indian Reservation was 
the leading livestock 
producing reservation 
in the United States, but 
maintaining horse herds 
became difficult when 
range lands were allotted 
and closed. Further, 
dependence on the horse 
was reduced by the 
advent of the railroad and 
automobiles. 


reduced; 

* Elk and deer look elsewhere for quality 
winter feed; 

* water quality and fish impacts; 

* Reduced livestock permit value; 

* less grazing income to landowners; 

* noxious weed encroachment; 

* loss of income from wheat harvest due to 
grazing; 

The policy acknowledges that deter- 
mining population levels for feral horses 
is a "political decision." It says, "They 
are a domesticated large herbivore with 
few natural population controls. They 
are well adapted to thrive yearlong on 
the rangelands of the UIR. They will 
concentrate on an area until it is utilized 
well beyond a sustainable level." 

The 22-page feral horse policy, which 
contains extensive historical background, 
is available at the Department of Natural 
Resources office, 46411 Timine Way, 
Pendleton, OR 97801. 
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X-rays show where lead pellets hit a red-tailed hawk found near Billy Road in December. 


Poisoned and shot, ‘Billy’ 
not likely to make it 


A red-tailed hawk, nicknamed "Billy" 
because he was found near Billy Road on 
the Umatilla Indian Reservation, likely 
won't be released from Blue Mountain 
Wildlife because of a broken wing on top 
of lead poisoning. 

"Well, he is still alive, let's put it that 
way. He's been treated for lead poison- 
ing," said Lynn Tompkins at the animal 
rehabilitation center. 

The hawk had been eating something 
with lead in it - probably a varmint like 
a coyote or rabbit that had been shot and 
left for scavengers. Billy was the first bird 
to use a new lead-testing machine that 
was purchased last year. 

"He was also shot," Tompkins said. 
"We treated the lead and got rid of that 
poisoning. But he had a broken wing and 
I'm not sure if he is going to be releasable 
or not." 

The hawk, which was found in De- 
cember by Mike and Shannon Collins, 
is one of about 400 birds treated - and 
often released - from Blue Mountain 
Wildlife. In fact, the release rate over the 
last 20 years has been about 46 percent - 


comparable to much larger facilities with 
a lot more money. 

Tomkins said part of the reason for 
Blue Mountain Wildlife's high release 
rate is because they receive a large 
number of baby raptors, especially barn 
owls. Of about 400 birds last year, 114 
were baby barn owls that were raised 
and released. 

"That helps our release rate a lot, 
but when it is trauma, we are lucky if 
10-15 percent are released," Tomkins 
said. 

Blue Mountain Wildlife, a volunteer 
nonprofit organization that operates 
primarily on contributions, treats a lot of 
birds for gunshot wounds, but the major- 
ity of injured birds come in as a result 
of being hit by cars, or have flown into 
windows, power lines or fence. 

Upon receiving an injured, ill or or- 
phaned animal, a trained rehabilitator 
evaluates the condition of the animal 
and provides medical treatment. Animals 
requiring specialized care are taken to 
Pendleton Veterinary Clinic. Feeding, 
administering medication, physical 



‘Billy’ is held by Lynn Tompkins. Photo by Shannon Collins. 


therapy and reconditioning are among 
the many daily care tasks that are neces- 
sary for restoring an animal to a releas- 
able condition. 

"Half we get we cannot fix, but most 
of the birds whose lives we save can be 
released," Tomkins said. "If they are 
going to lose a wing they aren't going 
to be healthy even if we kept them in 
captivity." 

Tomkins reminded hunters that leav- 


ing carcasses for other animals isn't 
necessarily a good thing. 

"Hunters shoot varmints like coyotes, 
ground squirrels and rabbits," she said. 
"They think they are being nice by leav- 
ing the carcasses for the scavengers but 
if they are using lead ammunition it just 
ends up poisoning the other animals 
feeding." 

She's at her wits end over why some- 
body would shoot a hawk, too. 


DID YOU KNOW? 

CTUIR Educational statistics for 2010: 

40 high school graduates; 

11 students completed GED; 

14 Higher Ed Graduates (5 Associate’s Degrees, 7 Bachelor’s Degrees, 2 Master’s Degrees); 
92 CTUIR scholarship recipients; 

300 people participated in the Language Program classes(including: 40 Head Start children, 
188 elementary school children, 52 high school students, 12 staff and 8 community members); 

170 students attended the summer school classes; 

73 college credits were earned by 13 Nixyaawii Community School students (through dual 
credit program arranged by the Early College grant). 



Chevron 


FREIGHT HAULING 
STORAGE TANKS 

FUEL 


WaHa Walla, WA 
1205 N. tlUt 
509-527-3400 
1 -800-572-09 00 


Ui G ran d t, OR Pe n dlelo n ¥ OR 

804 21st Street 513 6th 
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Floods keep 
crews busy, 
turn roads 
and pastures 
into rivers 

Continued from Page 7 

craters and large woody debris - trees 

- downstream where they become new 
hideouts for fish and game. 

Furthermore, water spread across the 
floodplain recharges the shallow aquifer 
that provides cool, clean surface water 
downstream. 

Sure, the flood event downstream 
likely scoured eggs that had been laid 
by fall Chinook and Coho, but the more 
prized fish, spring Chinook that spawn 
in August and September,would have 
redds higher up in the river where flood- 
ing did not have an impact. 

Mike Lambert, Umatilla Basin Fish 
Habitat Project Leader in the Tribes' De- 
partment of Natural Resources, was so 
excited he spent six hours watching the 
river, observing how the water dispersed 
over the flood plain in a a natural process 
that maintains the health of the river. 

Lambert said DNR's water-related 
programs are now driven by a "River Vi- 
sion" that emphasizes the need to restore 
the attributes of a functional river. The 
River Vision considers geomorphology - 
how the floodplain is forming; hydrology 

- water quality and quantity, and timing, 
especially during high and low flows; 
and connectivity - how channels form 
and how they function in the flood plain. 

Those attributes, described as "touch- 
stones" in the River Vision, help guide 
the DNR programs in gathering inf orma- 
tion and restoring floodplains for water 
quality and First Foods. 

"We sympathize with people whose 
houses are flooding. But my job is de- 



Staff and volunteers from the Confederated Tribes Department of Public Safety filled and stacked sand bags around Dixie Bronson’s home on the east 
end of the Umatilla Reservation in January when Iskuulpa Creek spilled out of its banks and flooded areas downstream. 


fined by the River Vision. When we get 
a request to take some rip-rap or harden 
some banks, it's difficult to respond to 
crisis with our program. Money in our 
program goes to develop healthy habitat 
for fish, not directly assisting landown- 
ers. 

However, Lambert said, restoring 
floodplains in the watershed allows 
floodwaters to spread out, which reduces 
surface water velocities and reduces 
flooding impacts. 

"The more floodplain we can re- 
store, the better for fish and those 
people who have developments and 
residences in the floodplain. It will 
take time though." 



Start the New Year with 


Nixyaawii gear. 



Dean touquette's 

JJ endleton Athletic 


Find all your 

Nixyaawii 

apparel... 


Nixyaawii Letterman’s Jackets 
Nixyaawii hooded sweatshirts in cardinal, 
gray and black 

Nixyaawii T-shirts in cardinal and gray 
Nixyaawii hats (4 styles) and visors 
Nixyaawii beanies and stocking caps 
Eagles muffler with “N” for Nixyaawii 


249 S. Main - Pendleton / 541-276-6988 


Tim's Toys LLC 

Buy Consign Seil 

Pre-owned Cars Trucks and SUVs 
All Terrain Vehicles 
New Cargo/Utility Trailers 

1005 South Gate 310-0180 

Pendleton OR 278-8196 


Free DJ training - Feb. 17, 5 p.m. at KCUW studio. 

KOJW * 

KCUW is seeking new DJ’s to volunteer time on our airwaves! » ™ 

No experience required! Must be: 18 years of age, available to 
commit time to a weekly show, responsible, creative and self motivated 




Call or email to sign up... 541-429-7006 orjisellethompson@ctuir.com 
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Legal Notice 


Important information about the 
$3.4 billion Indian Trust Settlement 


For current or former IIM account holders, 

Owners of land held in trust or restricted status, or their heirs 


There is a proposed Settlement in Cohell v. Salazar, a class action 
lawsuit about individual Indian land held in trust by the federal 
government. This notice is just a summary. For details, call the 
toll-free number or visit the website listed below. 

The lawsuit claims that the federal government violated its duties 
by (a) mismanaging trust funds/assets. <b) improperly accounting 
for those funds, and (e) mismanaging trust land/assets. The trust 
funds include money collected from farming and grazing leases, 
timber sales, mining, and oil and gas production from land owned 
by American India ns/ Alaska Natives. 

If you are included in the Settlement, your rights will be affected. 
To object to the Settlement, to comment on it, or to exclude 
yourself, you should get a detailed notice at www, ] nd ianTinst.com 
or by cal ling I -800-96 1 -6 1 09. 

Can I get money? 

There are two groups or “Classes” in the Settlement eligible for 
payment. Each Class includes individual IIM account holders or 
owners of land held in trust or restricted status who were alive on 
September 30, 2009, 

Historical Accounting Class Members 

* Had an open individual Indian Money account (“IIM”) anytime 
between October 25, 1994 and September 30, 2009. and 

• The account had at least one cash transaction. 

* Includes estates of account holders who died as of September 30, 
2009, if the IIM account was still open on that date. 

Trust Administration Class Members 

• Had an IIM account recorded in currently available data in 
federal government systems any time from approximately 1 985 
to September 30, 2009, or 

* Owned trust land or land in restricted status as of September 30, 
2009, 

• Includes estates of landowners who died as of September 30. 
2009 where the trust interests were in prohate as of that date. 
This means you have asked a court to transfer ownership of the 
deceased landowner's property. 

An individual may be included in one or both Classes. 


What does the Settlement provide? 

• A $1 .5 billion fund to pay those included in the Classes. 

• A S 1 .9 billion fund to buy small interests in trust or restricted land 
owned by many people. 

• Up to $60 million to fund scholarships to improve access to higher 
education Ibr Indian youth. 

• A government commitment to reform the Indian trust management 
and accounting system. 

How much can I get? 

• Historical Accounting Class Members will each gel $1,000. 

• Trust Administration Class Members will gel at least $500. 

• If you own a small parcel of land with many other people, the 
federal government may ask you to sell it. You will be offered 
fair market value. If you sell your land it will be relumed to tribal 
control. 

If you believe you arc a member of cither Class and arc not receiving 
DM account statements, you will need to call the toll-free number or 
visit the website to register. 

What are my other rights? 

• If you wish to keep your right to sue the federal government about 
the claims in this Settlement, you must exclude yourself by April 

20,2011. 

• If you stay in the Settlement you can object to or comment on it 
by April 20, 2011. The detailed notice explains how to exclude 
yourself or object/eomment. 

The U.S. District Court for the Dist rict of Columbia will hold ahearing 
on June 20. 201 1 , to consider whether to approve the Settlement. It 
will also consider a request for attorneys’ fees, costs, and expenses 
in the amount of S99.9 million. However, Class Counsel has fee 
agreements that would pay them 14.75% of the funds created for the 
Classes, which could result in an award of $223 million. The Court 
may award more or less than ihcsc amounts based on controlling 
law. If approved, these payments and related costs will come out of 
the Settlement funds available for payment to Class Members. 

If you wish, you or your own lawyer may ask to appear and speak 
at the hearing at your own cost. For more information, call or go to 
the website shown below or write to Indian Trust Settlement, P.O. 
Box 9577, Dublin, OH 43017-4877. 


For more Information: 1 -800-96 1-6109 www. I nd ianTrust.com 
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Gov’t advising Americans to cut down on salt 


By MARY CLARE JALONICK 
Associated Press 


WASHINGTON (AP) - The govern- 
ment is telling half of the U.S. population 
to drastically cut their daily salt intake. 

That's the advice to consumers - and 
the food industry - as the government 
issues new dietary guidelines, which are 
the recommendations behind the popular 
food pyramid. 

For the first time, the Agriculture and 
Health and Human Services depart- 
ments, which issue the guidelines every 
five years, are telling people who are 51 
and older, all African-Americans and 
anyone suffering from hypertension, 
diabetes or chronic kidney disease to 
reduce daily sodium intake to little more 
than half a teaspoon. 

That group includes about half of the 
population and those who are most at 
risk of having higher blood pressure due 
to sodium intake. For everyone else, the 
government continues to recommend 
about a teaspoon a day _ 2,300 milli- 
grams, or about one-third less than the 
average person usually consumes. 


The assault on salt is aimed strongly at 
the food industry, which is responsible 
for the majority of sodium most people 
consume. Most salt intake doesn't come 
from the shaker on the table; it's hidden in 
foods such as breads, chicken and pasta. 

It has long been known that too much 
sodium increases the risk of high blood 
pressure, stroke and other problems. But 
cutting the salt won't be easy. 

The prestigious Institute of Medicine 
has said it could take years for consumers 
to get used to the taste of a lower-salt diet. 
Agriculture Secretary Tom Vilsack said 
the government is trying to be realistic 
while targeting the highest-risk groups. 

VV I think it's important for us to do this 
in a way that doesn't create an immedi- 
ate backlash," he said. vv If we fail to get 
our arms around the obesity epidemic, 
especially in our children, we're going 
to see a significant increase in health care 
costs over time." 

Several large food companies have 
already introduced initiatives to cut 
sodium and introduced low-sodium 
alternatives, but it's unclear if the indus- 
try will be able to cut enough to satisfy 


the new guidelines. The Food and Drug 
Administration has said it will pressure 
companies to take voluntary action be- 
fore it moves to regulate salt intake. 

Dr. Howard Koh, assistant secre- 
tary at the Health and Human Services 
Department, said food companies will 
have to make cuts for the reductions 
to work. 

"Even the most motivated con- 
sumer can make only a certain amount 
of progress before it's clear that we 
need extra support from the food 
industry," Koh said. 

Consumers still have some control. 
To reduce the risk of disease from 
high sodium intake, the guidelines 
say people should: 

-Read nutrition labels closely and 
buy items labeled low in sodium. 

-Use little or no salt when cooking 
or eating. 

-Consume more fresh or home- 
prepared foods and fewer processed 
foods, so they know exactly what they 
are eating. 

-Ask that salt not be added to foods 
at restaurants. 


-Gradually reduce sodium intake 
over time to get used to the taste. 

Other recommendations in the 
guidelines are similar to previous 
years _ limit trans fats, reduce calorie 
intake from solid fats and added sug- 
ars, eat fewer refined grains and more 
whole grains, consume less than 300 
mg per day of cholesterol. The guide- 
lines also recommend eating less than 
10 percent of calories from saturated 
fats _ full-fat cheese and fatty meats, 
for example. 

The government promotes these 
guidelines to consumers by using a 
symbolic pyramid. Introduced more 
than five years ago, it doesn't specify 
recommended amounts of foods but 
directs people to a USDA website that 
details the guidelines. That replaced 
an old pyramid that specified what 
to eat after surveys showed that few 
people followed it. 

Vilsack said USDA may come out 
with a new icon, but that won't be 
for a few more months. For now, the 
government wants consumers to focus 
on the guidelines themselves. 


Lose 40,50 

even 100 pounds!!! 



2011: New Year, New You! 

When: Saturday, March 12, 2011 
@ 10 a.m.- 12 p.m. 
Where: Red Lion Hotel 
304 Southeast Nye Avenue 
Pendleton, OR 

Only $3 entry! 

RSVP ASAP 503-675-8747 


A few important things that you need to know about starting HCG : 

• If you do not start this moment, you will continue gaining weight. 


• Today marks the day where you kiss fat goodbye and you say **HELLO** to a 

healthy new body and lifestyle 


• In just a few short days, you will start releasing fat from all the troublesome 
areas of your body. No more tummy fat, back fat, thigh fat or hip fat! 


• Today is the day you stop lying to your body and giving it a false sense of hope 
with your fad diets. It is time to use a process that actually works and treat 
your body the way it has always wanted to be treated. 



Indian leader: Unleash 

By MATTHEW DALY 

Associated Press 


WASHINGTON (AP) - The leader of 
the nation's largest Indian organization 


Benefit Raffle 

Pregnant Cancer Patient 

Win a “His” or Hers” 

Gift Basket 

Ticket are $10 or 3 for $25 
All proceeds go directly to 

Kimberly Weathers 

and family to offset household 
expenses while she recuperates 
Drawing held Feb. 14 

For tickets call 

541 - 429-5195 

541 - 969-3061 


energy on tribal lands 

says America is missing out on un- 
tapped coal, natural gas, oil and wind 
on tribal lands that could help achieve 
energy independence. 

Jefferson Keel, president of the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians, 
says tribal lands contain about 10 
percent of U.S. energy resources, but 
provide less than 5 percent of national 
energy production. He blamed bureau- 
cratic obstacles that prevent tribes from 
generating an estimated $1 trillion in 
revenue from energy sources. 

Keel cited at least 49 bureaucratic 
steps in the Interior Department alone 
that deter energy development. He 
called for Congress and the Obama 
administration to unleash the potential 
of Indian energy resources. Keel spoke 
Thursday at the ninth annual State of 
Indian Nations conference. 


Office Supplies • Office Furniture • Commercial Accounts 
Computer Supplies • Rubber Stamps • Copy & Fax Services 


We Deliver!! 


Frazier Office 


Our Business is taking care of your Business! 



Ron & Debbie Bates 
227 S Main 
Pendleton, OR 97801 


Phone: (541) 276-1121 • Fax: (541)276-1102 
email: shop(b>frazierofficesupply.com 
www.frazierofficesupply.com 
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Ranchers, experts say coyotes increasing in SD 


By CODY WINCHESTER 

Argus Leader 

SIOUX FALLS, S.D. (AP) - The coyote, 
Mark Twain wrote in his 1872 travelogue 
Roughing It, is vv a living, breathing al- 
legory of Want." 

He sketched a portrait of a luckless, 
deceitful creature scrounging out a liv- 
ing at the edge of human and animal 
society, and its standing among humans 
hasn't changed much in the intervening 
years, especially in states such as South 
Dakota where livestock-killing coyotes 
can threaten a rancher's livelihood. 

The thing about coyotes, as any stock- 
man will tell you _ they're resilient. 
Populations rise and fall in cycles, and 
the state's coyote population has been 
climbing again as the spread of mange 
slows and demand for coyote fur con- 
tinues to fall. 

Ranchers, meanwhile, are hoping that 
local depredation efforts will be enough 
to supplement state and federal predator- 
killing programs. 

Game, Fish and Parks doesn't keep 
track of coyote numbers, but field ob- 
servations from the state's 23 wildlife 
damage specialists _ informally known as 
extension trappers _ and complaints from 
ranchers suggest a statewide population 
rise, officials say. 

Coyotes are cunning and adaptable, 
and it's not for nothing the wily canine 
is portrayed as a trickster god in some 
Native American myths. 

vv Coyotes are probably the most dif- 
ficult animal for our professional state 
trappers to try and trap, because they're 
so smart," said Ron Schauer, district 
wildlife manager for southeastern South 
Dakota. Coyotes have been known, for 
example, to dig up traps and defecate 
on them, and they're quick to get under 
cover once spotted. 

Daren Hetland, one of two extension 
trappers working the southeast corner of 
South Dakota, said assistance calls from 
ranchers probably went up 30 percent 
last year. It's the same story statewide, 
though problems tend to be worse West 
River where most of the sheep are, said 
Keith Fisk, who runs the agency's wildlife 
damage program. 

Wildlife officials say there are a few 


reasons coyotes are flourishing again: 

- The spread of mange has slowed in 
most areas. In the past five to 10 years, 
coyotes, especially West River, have 
been devastated by mange, a skin disease 
caused by parasitic mites that burrow 
under the canine's pelt. The animal then 
scratches off its fur and dies of exposure 
_ one of nature's ways of keeping popula- 
tion numbers down, Schauer said. 

- The market for coyote pelts has 
dwindled. Coyote fur-hunters nowadays 
probably wouldn't even recoup their 
gas money, said Dennis Tilden, the state 
director for the National Trappers Asso- 
ciation. A few weeks ago, he got $14 for a 
skinned and stretched coyote pelt that 30 
years ago might have brought him $150. 

vv If you just took a coyote in, not 
skinned or stretched, you might get $6, 
$7 for it," he said. 

- Extension trappers have a lot of 
country to cover, and they don't hunt 
just coyotes. Among other pests, they also 
trap and shoot red foxes, which can kill 
small lambs, and beavers, which destroy 
trees and crops. 

vv Our guys are kind of stretched thin, 
especially out there in the West," Fisk 
said. The agency is hiring another trap- 
per for Harding County, which should 
help, he said. 

Steve Clements, president of the South 
Dakota Sheep Growers Association, 
said trappers in his area _ Philip _ often 
won't come out vv unless you have blood 
on the ground." He said more trappers 
are needed. 

But hiring more trappers requires 
money, and the budget for the wildlife 
damage program is fixed in statutory 
stone, Fisk said. A state law levies a tax on 
property owners based on the number of 
livestock in their county, and the agency 
then matches and doubles that amount. 

In fiscal year 2010, for example, the 
agency brought in $305,330 from coun- 
ties and kicked in $610,660 itself, Fisk 
said. The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
also contributed $150,000 for the agency's 
prairie dog poisoning program. 

vv The only way that fund could in- 
crease is if taxes are increased, and people 
just aren't willing to do that," Fisk said. 

Money for the new trapper position 
for Harding County came from efficiency 


Groups seek protection for Klamath Chinook salmon 


GRANTS PASS, Ore. (AP) - Conserva- 
tion groups are seeking Endangered Spe- 
cies Act protection for chinook salmon in 
the Klamath River running from South- 
ern Oregon across Northern California. 

The petition filed Thursday with the 
NOAA Fisheries Service says spring 
chinook that once were the most prized 
and numerous of the salmon returning 
each year to the Klamath are down to 
between 300 and 3,000 that survive to 
spawn each year. 


Fall chinook are doing better. 

If granted, protection would further 
complicate the tough decisions on shar- 
ing scarce water between fish and farms 
in the Klamath Basin, where coho salmon 
and two species of suckers already are 
protected. 

The proposal comes as the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Interior studies whether to go 
through with a landmark agreement to 
remove four hydroelectric dams on the 
river to help salmon. 


Fears over bison lead to several more bills in Montana 


HELENA, Mont. (AP) - Lawmakers are 
looking at several new measures aimed 
at easing fears about the migration and 
movement of wild bison. 

Ranchers and others have become 
increasingly worried about bison and 
plans to move them to new areas in the 


state - either for domestic herds or on 
state or tribal land. They fear the bison 
will transmit brucellosis to their cattle. 

One bill pitched would require county 
approval to move in wild bison. Another 
measure would clarify that bison are 
legally considered livestock. 


gains in the home office and in the field, 
without adding to the budget, he said. 

At one time, USDA also contributed 
about half a million dollars to wildlife 
damage control. This was before it as- 
sumed control of the state's aerial hunt- 
ing program in 2008. 

Aerial hunting also is used in the 
predator control district where Clark 
Blake, a Harding County rancher, lives. 
South Dakota has six active predator con- 
trol districts in which livestock producers 
levy a self-imposed tax, starting at 6 cents 
a head for cattle and 25 cents a head for 
sheep, and put the money toward killing 
predators vv by whatever means you think 
would be effective," Blake said. 

In his four-county district, where he 
serves as president, this usually means 
contracting a small-plane pilot to chase 
down coyotes while a gunner blasts away 
with a 12-gauge shotgun. 

The coyote population in his area is the 
highest he's ever seen, Blake said. 

Larry Nelson, whose ranch borders 
Blake's, said sheep ranchers understand 
that GF&P only has so much money to 
put toward killing coyotes. That's why 
local depredation efforts, whether by 
volunteer pilots and hunters or those 
working for predator control districts, 
are so important, he said. 

Nelson runs about 1,600 head of sheep 
on his ranch, and in the past, he's seen 
losses of 10 percent. But coyote kills 
dropped dramatically once they got the 
planes up and the guns blazing, he said. 

A population boom sometimes can 
bring coyotes into towns and cities as 


they extend their range. But such incur- 
sions are rare _ it's more common to 
hear a coyote, or a chorus of them, than 
to see one. 

Coyotes generally are leery of humans, 
and most of the time, they don't need 
to leave the countryside because they 
have plenty of available food, Schauer 
said. Even when populations swell near 
populous areas, the animals generally 
stick to the outskirts. 

Sioux Falls animal control supervisor 
Sgt. Kyle Hoekstra said he's spoken with 
Schauer about coyotes at the city's out- 
skirts but hasn't received any calls about 
coyotes inside city limits. 

In Watertown, where coyote sightings 
once were common, the animal seems 
to have faded from sight. One reason: 
Mange still is running its course there, 
regional wildlife manager Scott Lindgren 
said. 

vv Our calls seem to have dwindled off 
in the last year, maybe two," said Dave 
Hoaas, Watertown's animal control of- 
ficer. 

A few years ago, Hoaas was getting 
20 to 30 calls a year about coyotes _ and 
bold coyotes, at that. In January 2008, a 
stunned pet owner watched as a coyote 
nabbed his Yorkshire terrier from under 
a deck and disappeared into the night. 

One reason complaints might have 
fallen off last year, Hoaas said, is the tall 
fence the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity recently put up at the airport. It had 
become harder for coyotes to get into the 
culverts under the runway, where they'd 
been breeding. 



EASTERN OREGON CENTER FOR INDEPENDENT LIVING 

Disability Resource and Advocacy Center 


EOCIL is a proud supporter of the CTUIR Community and other communities and programs that 
promote and value inclusion, equality and opportunities for people with disabilities and elders. 
EOCIL offers free individualized services for People with Disabilities and Elders that include: 
Information and Referral, Peer Counseling, Life Skills Training, Advocacy, Life Transitioning 
and much more. For complete list of services and descriptions please visit www.eocil.org 

SERVICES AVAILABLE 

• Information and Referral 

• Independent Living Skills Training 

• Peer Counseling 

• Individual Systems Advocacy 

• Life Transitions 

• Employment Services 

• Support Groups 

• Technical Assistance 

• Youth Mentoring Project 

• Representative Payee Project 

• Emergency Financial Assistance 

• Wellness Project 

• Community Access Award Project 

• Website Based Services 

• Community Education 

• Public Services Program 

• Social and Recreation Project 

• HIV/AIDS Project 

• And many other services 

EOCIL has two locations: 322 S\V 3 rd Street, Suite 6, Pendleton, Oregon 

Web Page: www.eocil.org 
Email: eocil@eocil.org 
541-276-1037 
711 Relay 

Toll Free: 1-877-711-1037 

1021 SW 5 th Avenue, Ontario, Oregon 
541-889-3119 Voice 
711 Relay 

Toll Free: 1-866-248-8369 

Providing Services in: Harney, Malheur, Baker, Union, Grant, Wallowa, Umatilla, Morrow, 
Wheeler and Gilliam, Wasco, Sherman and Hood River Counties. 
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CUJ Sports 


Little League 
sign-ups in 
February 

PENDLETON - Little League regis- 
tration is taking place in February for 
Pendleton teams. 

All boys ages 7-12 and girls age 7-17 
are invited to sign at Sunridge Middle 
School. Boys' ages are determined as of 
April 30, 3011; girls' ages are determined 
as of Dec. 31, 2010. 

Four of the six Sunridge meetings had 
taken place when the CUJ went to press. 
Registration dates still scheduled include: 

• Saturday, Feb. 5, from 10 a.m. to 1 
p.m. 

• Monday, Feb. 14, from 5:30-8 p.m. 

• Wednesday, Feb. 16 from 5:3-8:30 
p.m. 

• Saturday, Feb. 19 - 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Cost is $55 per athlete; $130 for a 

family. 

All registration forms are available at 
sign up or at PENDLETONLITTLELEA- 
GUE.com 

Coaches and umpire registration 
forms will be available, too. 

For more information, call Rob Hill- 
mick, head of girls' softball, 541-276-0351; 
Tom Phelan, baseball vice-president, 541- 
377-5148; Dan Primus, baseball player 
agent, 541-969-3665; Travis Zander, 
board member, 541-379-5664. 

No baseball, just 
golf at Nixyaawii 

MISSION - There won't be enough 
players to field a baseball team at Nixy- 
aawii Community School this spring. 
Athletic Director Aaron Noisey told the 
School Board Jan. 31. 

Instead, the school is going to focus on 
golf, where 16 athletes have expressed an 
interest in playing. 

At most, Noisey said, nine athletes said 
they'd play baseball. If athletes wanted to 
play baseball and golf, the baseball team 
would be down to six. 

Those who want to play softball can 
play for Pendleton High School. A simi- 
lar co-op may work out for high school 
baseball too. 



Lightin’ it up in Louisville 

Shoni Schimmel, still claimed by her hometown of Mission, continues to light of 
the Big Sky East for Louisville. In the last week of January Schimmel won her 
fourth freshman of the league honor. Schimmel averaged 18.5 points per game 
and 5 assists per game while helping the Cardinals finish 1-1 in the last week of 
the month. She led the Cardinals in scoring against Marquette with 25 points, 
dishing out four assists, grabbing two rebounds and a steal. In the Cardinals’ 
win against Rutgers, she had 12 points and six assists to go with five rebounds. 
She scored in double figures for the 18 th straight game, the longest streak by a 
University of Louisville freshman over the last 20 seasons. 

Schimmel is second on the team in scoring, averaging 16 points per game and 
leads the team and the Big East in assists with 5.6 per game. As of Jan. 30, the 
Cardinals were 5-3 in the Big East, moving into a tie for sixth place in the 16- 
team conference. 

Photo/Cody Duty for the East Oregonian 


Get your 
BAAD on 

PENDLETON - Coaches and players 
are invited to compete March 19-24 in the 
24 th annual Basketball Against Alcohol 
and Drugs - BAAD - Tournament on the 
Umatilla Indian Reservation. 

In years past, the Spring Break tourna- 
ment has drawn more than 60 teams play- 
ing more than 100 games at Nixyaawii 
Community School Gymasium. Teams 
from Oregon, Washington and Idaho are 
expected again this year. 

A number of age group categories are 
planned, including 6-8-year-old co-ed 
teams(Saturday, March 19); 9-11 girls 
and 9-11 boys(March 20 and 21); 12-14 
girls and 12-14 boys (March 22 and 
23); 15-18 girls and 15-18 boys (March 
24 and 25). 

Each division is limited to eight teams, 
with the exception of the 15-18 boys, 
which will have a bracket of 12 teams. 
All divisions except the 6-8 co-eds will 
be double-elimination brackets. Entry 
fees are $100 for 6-8 co-ed, $175 for 9-11, 
$200 for 12-14, and $250 for 15-18. 

In addition to basketball, players and 
coaches will be expected to participate in 
a one-hour Alcohol and Drug informa- 
tion session held at Yellowhawk Tribal 
Health Center. 

Proof of age requirements can be 
provided by coaches for each of their 
team members with a birth certificate, 
tribal enrollment card or state driver's 
license/ permit. 

The tournament is sponsored by the 
CTUIR Recreation Program, which is 
accepting rosters and entry fees through 
Friday, March 4. Entries will not be ac- 
cepted after that date. Money orders or 
cash can be sent to CTUIR Recreation 
Program, Attn: BAAD Tournament, 
46411 Timine Way, Pendleton, OR 97801. 
Full payment must be received to secure 
a spot. 

For more information, contact Lloyd 
Commander, Youth Services/ Recreation 
Manager and 541-429-7887. 



Spencers lead 
PHS Buckaroos 


Rayne and Jory Spencer, shown above waiting for rebounds, continue to help the Pendleton High School Buckaroos basketball team as they 
battle through the Class 5A Columbia River Conference. Teammate Cecelia Bonifer, a junior point guard, played just eight games before she was 
sidelined with a knee injury. Bonifer had games of 9 and 8 points while she was to play. The Bucks finished January with a record of 10-11 and 
a league mark of 1-6. A 5-5 junior, Jory Spencer’s stat sheet includes gmes of 12 points against Hermiston and 8 against La Grande, with a team 
high five assists against Baker and seven rebounds again Hood River Valley. Sophomore Rayne Spencer, a 5-7 wing, scored 14 against La Grande 
and 11 against Parkrose. She had game-high 11 rebounds against La Grande and 10 against Roseburg. 
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Josh Barkley is averaging 
22 points a game 
for Nixyaawii’s boys’ 
basketball team, which 
is fighting for the third 
spot on the Big Sky East 
and a trip to Umatilla 
Feb. 17-19 for the district 
tournament. At right, 
Chelsey Minthorn takes 
it inside against Kirsten 
McCallum, a 5-11 post for 
Echo. 



Sense of urgency for 
Golden Eagles girls 


MISSION - There's a sense of urgency 
now that Nixyaawii girls have lost a pair 
of close games to lone. The squad, 8-2 in 
the Big Sky Conference, is a game behind 
lone and one game ahead of Echo and 
Condon-Wheeler with four games to go 
before the District Tournament in Uma- 
tilla Feb. 17-19. 

"We're not guaranteed a spot," said 
Coach Jeremy Maddern, who remains 
optimistic that his girls can whip the rest 
of the league's teams when his unit is 
healthy. In the last loss, 35-30, to lone, two 
starters - Jessica Simpson and Kanisha 
Perry fouled out in the decisive fourth 
quarter. With a young inexperienced 
bench, Nixyaawii can't afford to do that. 

Along with Perry and Simpson, sharp 
shooter Kristi Miller did not play, and 
a couple of girls were sick with the flu. 


No excuses though, Maddern said. 

"We know now we can't rely on our 
talent alone. We have to go out there 
and hustle," he said. "All the teams are 
close in this league and we have to find 
ways to win." 

Every game is a playoff game now, 
Maddern said. 

"To win district you have to get in," he 
said. "I believe that if we're full strength 
we're a step better than everybody else." 

In January, the Nixyaawii girls beat 
Helix 56-20, lost to lone 60-55, beat Ho- 
rizon 54-26, beat Wasco County 58-33, 
beat Dufur 61-43, beat Echo 56-48, beat 
Condon-Wheeler 59-42, and lost to lone 
35-30. 

Leading the team in scoring is Jessica 
Simpson averaging 15 points in the last 
five games. 


Boys working to grab 
third spot for District 


MISSION - Nixyaawii Community 
School boys "control their own destiny" 
as the season moves into the final few 
games before the Big Sky District cham- 
pionships Feb. 17-19 in Umatilla. 

The Golden Eagles were 7-13 with a 4-6 
conference record with four games to go. 
As February started, Nixyawii was on a 
four-game losing skid. 

"We show flashes of brilliance," said 
Coach Aaron Noisey. "Sometimes we 
look good, sometimes we don't look 
good." 

Noisey took the blame for his team's 
losses, but in many cases Nixyaawii is 
outgunned. There are individual shoot- 


ers, but the trio of scorers has yet to put 
it together all at once. Josh Barkley has 
had a game of 34 points, Larry Spino 27 
and Joe Crawford 32, but never in one 
game together. 

"Balanced scoring would pay huge 
dividends," Noisey said. "I'd like to see 
those all scoring 20 a night." 

Over the last eight games in January, 
Barkley is averaging 22 points, Spino 14 
and Crawford 11. 

Nixyaawii beat Helix 69-27, beat lone 
60-47, lost to Horizon 58-44, beat South 
Wasco 47-42, lost to Dufur 75-52, lost to 
Echo 57-45, lost to Condon-Wheeler 44- 
42, and lost to lone 74-51. 


Who's your Valentine? 
Better tell 'em by Feb. 141 



VALENTINE’S 
DAY SALE! 
Now - Feb. 14th 


LEATHER HEART 

MONTANA. 



i.vi’.rsjvi iti i?> Green or Pink 

SALE 36.00 

All other Montana Silver Jewelry 
20% off 



APPAREL S, FOOTWEAR 

Boots 20% 
OFF 


GIFT < 
WRAPPING! V 



dokota * west 


We have 
what you 
need! 


All Dakota West 
Jewelry 
40% OFF 


Womens and 
Mens shirts 
20% OFF 


Wallets and 
Purses 

Giftware 

Ladies and 
Mens Jeans 

20% OFF 



‘Ag Supply Store 
276-7611 
Pendleton 


n 
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Shot Callers, Coastal win 
men’s, women’s tournament 


PENDLETON - Shot Callers from 
and the Coastal from were men's and 
women's champions, respectively, at 
the annual CTUIR Men's and Women's 
Basketball Tournament at the Pendleton 
Convention Center Jan. 21-23. 

On the men's side. Shot Callers de- 
feated Descendants 85-69 in the title 
game. Coastal outplayed the Washington 
Wins 46-37 in the women's champion tilt. 

Men's MVP Lavell Harris led Shot 
Callers with 22 points while Chris Jones 
and Terrance Two Two each had 14 
against Descendants, who were led by 
Terence Two Two with 24. Harris has 
games of 12 against Arrowhead and 10 
against Cayuse. 

Several players had great shooting 
nights, including Clinton Case with 24 
for Cayuse Warriors; Mike Kerry with 23 
for Snoqualmie; Vance B and Archie W. 
with 20 each for Warm Springs; Kenny 
Miller with 21 for Snoqualmie; Cody 
Reuben with 25 and 26 for Lapwai; Dave 
Smith with 27 for Descendants; Mike (no 
last name listed) 28 for Arrowhead; Josh 
Nelson with 24 for Descendants; 

Women's MVP Ravon Harrowa and 
teammate Sabina Moses, with 20 and 19 
respectively, led Coastal in the champi- 


onship game. Harrowa had a 30-point 
game against Lapwai and a 28-point 
game against Pendleton. 

Other top scorers included Cece 
LeClaire with games of 20 and 24 for 
Washington Winds; Lisa Koop with 23; 
Jaci Perez with 20 for Lapwai; Bri Stacona 
with 20 for Washington Winds. 

Men Team finish - 1, Shot Callers. 2, De- 
scendants. 3, Arrowhead. 4, Lapwai. 

MVP - Lavelle Harris, Shot Callers (Special 
award in memory of Ryan Eagleheart with 
special thanks to Cathy Sampson-Kruse and 
family - see full thank you letter inside.) 

All-Stars - Chris Jones and Terence Two 
Two, Shot Callers; Josh Nelson, Dave Smith 
and Zack Aguilar, Descendants; Michael 
Jackson and David White, Arrowhead; Cody 
Reuben, Lapwai; Detrek Rios, Cayuse War- 
riors; Kenny Miller, Snoqualmie. 

Women team finish - 1, Coastal Natives. 
2, Washington Winds. 3, Lapwai. 

MVP - Raven Harrowa, Coastal Natives. 

All-stars - Nadge Cliffe, Lisa Koop and 
Shelby Strom, Coastal Natives; Cece LeClaire 
and Brian Stacona, Washington Winds; Chel- 
sea Pakotas, Lapwai. 

The Tournament Committee was 
comprised of Robert Van Pelt, Babette 
Cowapoo, Koko Hufford, Larry Cow- 
apoo, Clarence Cowapoo, Brian Conner 
and Julie Taylor. 


— \ 




High riding antics 

One of the Harlem Crowns plays a trick on Jordan Ball, whose pants look a little high, in an 
exhibition game at Nixyaawii Community gym in January The game raised fund for the Youth 
Services and Recreation Program on the Umatilla Indian Reservation. 


Employees of the Year! 



Kevin Haid 
Wildfire Sports Bar 
Supervisor of the Year 



Nathan Garton 

MIS/AV Technician Supervisor 
Support Employee of the Year 




Terri Zinger 
Server - Traditions 
Food & Beverage Department 
Front Line Employee of the Year 



Michell Wellington 
Controller Finance Department 
Manager of the Year 






Come to Parent Night 
the Longhouse 


When: February 16 th 
Where: Longhouse 


Topic: Math and Reading 


Time: 5:30 - 6:45 


at Home 


Speaker: Brent Spencer 
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Thyler Monkus maneuvers round Zavier Gibson while Taco Wolf looks on. 



Tyasin Bums, right, wrestles for the basketball with an opponent during the Iron 6 basketball 
tournament at Nixyaawii Community Gym Jan. 28-30. 

Iron 6 brings out the toughest hoopsters 

Youth from Mission, Pendleton, Helix, Athena, Stanfield and Yakama 
participated in the Iron 6 Basketball Tournament held at the Nixyaawii 
Community Center Jan. 28-30. 17 teams and over 100 youth 
participated in the tourney present by the Nixyaawii Nation Youth 
Outreach program. Winners: K-2. 1, Nixyaawii Nation. 2, Metro. Free 
throw contest- Dakota Sams and Jayla Burns. Miss Haamic, Jayla 
Burns. Mr. Haamic, Ruggar Demming. 3-4. 1, Umatilla Thrillaz. 2, 

Walla Walla Warriors. Free throw contest-Meagan George, Johnny 
Begay, Rocqel Wildbill and Wiley Red Crane. Miss Haamic, Trista 
Milton. Mr. Haamic, EJ Tappo. 5-6. 1, Yakama. 2. The Heat. Free throw 
contest-Dylan Grogen and Mary Stewart. Three point contest-Thyler 
Monkus and Mary Stewart. 


CUJ photos/Burnside 



Dakota Sams reaches for the ball while Ruben Bronson reaches for Dakota. 


Sunshine Fuentes goes for the block against Tanner Cook while Joseph St. Pierre follows the play. 
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proudly 
presents the... 


Blue Mountain Community College 

Native American 
Student of the Month 

Student: Brittney Medellin 

High School: Pendleton High School 

Tribal Affiliation: CTUIR descendent 

Major: Administrative Officer 
Professional: Medical Option 

Fall term GPA: 3.4 



Brittney decided to attend BMCC and work on a degree 
that would allow her to have a job that she will enjoy. She is 
working on her Associate of Applied Science-Administrative 
Office Professional: Medical Option. Brittney is keeping her 
options open and may go into the Nursing Program. 

Brittney’s advice: “Don’t procrastinate.” 



Blue iWountain 
Community College 


What does BLUE 
have for U? 

Contact Brandie Weaskus 
to learn more at 541-429-7825 


Nominations for the Senior Advisory Group officers 
will be held Feb. 11 
at the Senior Center, 1 p.m. 

For more info: Theda, 541-215-1937 



Make a home 
for our children. 
Become a 
foster parent 


For more information, please call: 
Department of Children & Family Services 
Foster Care coordinator at S41 -429-7305 


Clark Co. commissioners to appeal Cowlitz decision 


VANCOUVER, Wash. (AP) - Clark 
County commissioners plan to appeal 
a Bureau of Indian Affairs decision al- 
lowing the Cowlitz Tribe to establish a 
reservation in Clark County and draw 
closer to building a casino on it. 

Chief Civil Deputy Prosecutor Bron- 
son Potter said Wednesday the county<s 
appeal of the Dec. 23 BIA decision will 
contend that it violates a U.S. Supreme 
Court ruling. That ruling restricted the 
federal governments ability to take land 
into trust for tribes not under federal 


jurisdiction prior to 1934. 

The Cowlitz Tribe was federally rec- 
ognized in 2000. 

Assistant Interior Secretary of Indian 
Affairs Larry Echo Hawk concluded the 
tribe was under federal jurisdiction from 
at least 1855. 

Tribal Chairman William Iyall tells the 
Columbian the challenge could further 
delay casino construction, which isn't 
expected to start for two years. But he 
says he's confident the BIA decision will 
stand. 


New federal law lets Oregon tribes extend leases 


By WINSTOffiRpSS 

The Register-Guard 

FLORENCE, Ore. (AP) - When Or- 
egon Indian tribes place land into trust, 
it allows them to conduct business there 
that they couldn't otherwise, including 
enterprises that are off-limits to non- 
Indians - building a casino, for example. 

Until earlier this month, though, there 
was a significant catch, at least for five 
of the state's nine federally recognized 
tribes: Because tribes can't sell trust 
land, they could only enter into leases 
with other companies that might want to 
develop retail outlets, housing or some- 
thing else on that land, leases that must 
be renewed every 25 years. 

Two and a half decades isn't long 
enough to recoup a return on many 
investments, though, so the 1955 federal 
law that contains the lease restriction has 
the effect of stifling tribal economic de- 
velopment, the tribes have said. Indians 
can build casinos, but they can't enter into 
other business agreements that involve 
long-term contracts for anything else. 

At least, five of them couldn't. Starting 
with the Cow Creek Band of Umpqua 
Indians, four tribes have successfully 
appealed to Congress in recent years to 
get an exception, so they can sign leases 
of up to 99 years. 

The Cow Creek Indians have arguably 
made the most of their casino profits, 
building an RV park, an advertising 
company, a truck and travel center and 
a communications business. Other tribes 
have looked to the Cow Creek operation 
in Canyonville as a model for branching 
out, using the proceeds of their casinos. 

But, until President Obama signed 
Senate Bill 1448 into law on Dec. 22, five 
tribes still had only the 25-year lease 
option. Now, all of the state's Indian 
tribes can sign leases up to 99 years on 
trust land. 

""We did think it was pretty impor- 
tant," said Bob Garcia, chairman of 
the Coos, Lower Umpqua and Siuslaw 
Indians, which owns and operates the 
Three Rivers Casino in Florence. ""This 
is important for financial surety for po- 
tential investors." 

That tribe - along with the Coquille, 
Siletz, Burns-Paiute and Klamath Tribes 
- now has the new dealmaking ability. 
And it could affect what ventures the 
tribes enter into in the future. 

For example, Garcia said he could see 
the confederated tribes developing an 
outlet mall on their property in Florence, 
which includes the Hatch Tract, where 
their casino sits, and a stretch of land on 


Highway 101. 

""If we did that, anyone who built it 
would need to know they have a lease 
on the property long enough to get their 
money back out of it," Garcia said. 

In 2004, the tribes acquired a coveted 
43-acre parcel of land at Coos Head near 
Charleston, when the U.S. General Ser- 
vices Administration agreed to turn the 
property over after declaring it ""excess." 
The tribe doesn't know what might be 
in store for the property yet, but having 
the 99-year lease option expands the 
possibilities. 

""Without this bill, the only actor could 
have been the tribes," Garcia said. vv And 
the tribes, like anyone else, have limits on 
the amount of funds we have available 
to do things." 

The Coquilles also welcome the new 
law, tribal attorney Brett Kenney said. 
There's no specific project it affects at the 
moment, but it could affect the stretch 
of land the tribe owns adjacent to the 
Mill Casino in North Bend, where there 
has been talk of a mixed-use, waterfront 
development. 

It's tough to borrow money for devel- 
opments on trust land, Kenney said, be- 
cause banks can't repossess the property 
if there's a default, so they charge higher 
interest rates. 

""What the 99-year lease bill does is 
basically simulate a regular mortgage, 
providing lenders with a much longer 
lease term," Kenney said. vv It gives them 
more security and lowers the cost of capi- 
tal, and that's a good thing for everyone." 

For tribal housing, there's a federally 
guaranteed loan program that allows 
tribe members to get private loans for 
building a house, but the loan program 
requires a 50-year term for the lender. 
With the old law, tribe members had to 
sign one 25-year lease and then renew 
it, once the term was up. Having 99 
years to work with will make it easier 
for tribe members to buy homes, Ken- 
ney said. 

While tribal leaders said they were 
pleased by the bill's passage, they added 
that they were surprised that a non-con- 
troversial piece of legislation took such a 
long time to make it into law. 

""I don't remember ever hearing any- 
one saying a member of Congress thinks 
this bill is a bad idea," Kenney said. ""But 
it's difficult to get anything through Con- 
gress right now." 

It was introduced in July 2009 by 
Sen. Jeff Merkley, D-Ore., but there was 
debate about whether there should be 
a ""global fix" that applies to all U.S. 
Indian tribes. 
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FOR PASSENGER CARS AND LIGHT TRUCKS 


RAGfUNT 

128 

IbJft 

Starting At 

90.43 


IT STARTED 48 YEARS AGO AS A TRIBUTE TO . . . 

Our farmers and ranchers. Today, Free Beef at Les Schwab is our way 
of saying thanks for letting us earn your business. Free Beef with the tires 
you buy, it’s happening NOW, at your local Les Schwab Tire Center. 


ana 

/a CHROMt 

Hirftw Mr] 

202.34 


Pendleton 
1550 Southgate 
541-276-1571 
Mon-Fri: 
8am-6pm 
Saturday 
8am-5pm 


Mill FUEL 
OCTANT j 

I 

Starting At ' 

20627 


RACTUNT 

RAPTOR 

tBXB ; I 

Starting At ' - 

119.45 


. MOO a SNOW 50,000 MIti 

' RATIO K/ WARRANTY 

Allrnclive EJUljUifirt whlSft If irera. FeediirpR a dp m* 
Ir&art design Par longer mileage. MAS roll'd will* 
ii amnoth, i|fcjleE ride. 


O 


MBHFY BACH GUARANTY 

TIid Open EuuniiY ft.T tiller* aggressive wnMracllon with 
aifcrEplitin^l mhBa'ge tor pitfkwps, WM and SUVs. Tre.id 
IfrSfelt li n iJTi 1 1 Id inn i| And IsCIjjs IlKMBf Snfiw IratliiHi. 


LIGHT MUCH h SUV TIME 


PEBBSBB 


STARTING AT 


WO 111 


PZ35/75SR-15 


o (HCttUHT VAtm 

Luwc&sl lire with a liluN 1 faction 
Ira ad cum pound Jar added 
duraOjllly ansi fresd life. 


MIIANNt 
481 STFAITH 

tGX? 

Starling At 

97.55 


O TXCWfNT VAtm 

This Is m excellent value on hly&wmy and all 
Season radial*. 01 lor* a Smuulli ifukel nldv nod 
laugh steel belt cpnslrijction. 


O GRIFT RIOT O FXGlllTNJ UAHBUHG 

Thfl Xl-4^7 leiai lifts a spoil? trend 
design ifuiol ride and excelleril handling 
chnrflclerfsllcs- It proulcfes ei cell^ni 
Cornering CapOb-IIIEie*. 
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CASINO | GOLF | HOTEL ] RV ] MUSEUM | WlLDHOR5ERESORT.COM 


* 100,000 

CASH & CARS GIVEAWAY! 


WILDHORSE 

RESORT & CASINO 


Promotion rum 3/1/201 1 - 3/26/201 1. Earn entries in February and 
March. Cash drawings every Saturday in February and Worth. Grand prize 
vehicle will be drawn every Saturday in March. See Club Wild lor more 
del nils, Management reserves ihe right to change, alter, suspend or with- 
draw affec/promelicn qt any lime. 


* Four convertible cars will 
be given away 

* Cash drawings every 
Saturday 10am - 6pm 

* Earn double entries 
in February 


Earn entries for your chance 
to win a share of $ 1 6,000 
cash or a 2011 convertible! 
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